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GARDENHURST 



CHAPTER I. 

** Then round her heart a beamy gladness plays." 

P. Flbtcheb. 

** When one news straight came huddling on another 

Of death and death and death, still I danc'd forward ; 

But it struck home, and here, and in an instant. 
* mm * * * 

They are the silent griefs that cut the heart-strings ; 

Let me die smiling." 

Broken Heabt. 

" Nothing speaks our grief so well as to speak nothtngj^ 

Grashaw. 

Mrs. Herbert and her husband left for 
town immediately after Esty's marriage, 
and it was edifying to see the air of satis- 
faction with which Sophy arranged her 
rugs round her, and otherwise prepared 
herself to undergo as comfortably as po»- 
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sible the railway journey from W to 

London. 

Honest G-eorge Herbert, immersed in 
the columns of the Times^ did not notice 
the triumphant sparkle in his wife's eyes 
as she brooded over the past events 
of the day, nor could he understand 
the fervency with which she muttered, 
" Thank Heaven, that's over !" when she 
descended at her own door that evening. 

" Well, it w a long journey for you, my 
dear," Mr. Herbert said ; and when they 
got inside the house, he despatched his wife 
to her bed-room, with a tender injunction 
" to lie down and rest until it was time to 
dress for dinner." Sophy followed his 
advice, for she felt tired mentally and 
bodily, and after she had drunk a cup 
of tea, she buried her head among her 
pillows, and desiring her maid to call her 
in an hour's time, fell into a pleasant little 
doze, undisturbed by any disagreeable 
dreams or reflections. When she awoke 
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it was with a sense of triumpR that made 
her eyes flash, and her heart beat. She 
remembered it all at once ; the game was 
her own now, Esther Lisle was eternally 
separated from Geoffry — ^he might suflFer 
at first, but would he not come to her for 
pity and consolation ? and, with his heart 
softened and his pride awakened, might he 
not give some response at last to the eyes 
that had looked love at him so long ? 

Sophy paled and reddened alternately as 
she stood at her mirror that evening, and 
her hands trembled as she fastened her 
bracelets on her arm — ^trembled with the 
sensation of hope that was beginning to 
dawn in her heart ; for a while she felt as 
timid and fretful as a girl of sixteen swayed 
by the agitation of a first passion. " Oh," 
she murmured, ** when shall I see his 
face again ?" Then she counted on her 
fingers the number of days that would 
probably elapse before the Queen of the 
Isles could come into harbour. She was 
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interrupted in this occupation by her maid's 
suggestion that it was getting late. So 
she proceeded to finish her toilette, and 
when her husband came to her dress- 
ing room to announce that dinner was 
ready, he was struck by the surpassingly 
brilliant appearance she presented. Dia- 
monds flashed from her arms and neck — 
danced in her ears, and quivered on 
the bunches of wheat, which were repre- 
sented by delicate straw-work, and disposed 
tastefully over the cloud-like folds of tulle 
that surrounded her. Madame Elise had 
called this chef dJceuvre of her art, " wheat 
after rain," and the rain-drops were re- 
presented by small, but effective brilliants. 

Mr. Herbert felt proud of his wife that 
night, as he watched her moving through 
the crowded salons at the French Embassy, 
acknowledged by the admiration of the 
men, and envy of the women, to be not 
only one of the most beautiful, but one of 
the best dressed women there. 
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Sophy moved through the adoration 
which surrounded her with a dreamy light 
in her beautiful eyes : she enjoyed thoroughly 
the luxury of the hour, the lighted rooms, 
the melodious clangour of the music, the 
rare exotics which filled the atmosphere 
with faint suspicions of southern climes; 
but, above all, did she enjoy the homage 
paid her by the eyes of her partner, a 
young, handsome, and distinguished man. 
It seemed like a good omen for her hopes, 
the fascination she was exercising over all 
around her to-night. 

She was dancing the Lancers, and had 
arrived at that portion of the figure where, 

like 

** A fine, sweet earthquake, gently moved 
By the soft wind of whispering silks," * 

the ladies advance in line amidst a crush of 
draperies and an entanglement of gloved 
fingers to meet their partners. 

Sophy was just returning to her place, 

♦ Decker. 
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^^ She has gone to pieces on the Welsh 
coast : a dreadful thing, isn't it ?" 

" Very." 

There was a pause. At last she spoke 
again, but the delicate handle of the fen 
which she fluttered before her face fell to 
crumbled fragments in the fingers which 
grasped it, 

" Are all hands lost ?" she asked. 

"Aur 

*^ Then if 8 too Zafe," Mrs. Herbert mut- 
tered to herself. She began to move away, 
but she could not have seen where she was 
going, for Bhe struck her forehead against 
a decorated statue of Hope, that stood by 
the side of the wall, with such violence as 
to force blood from the bruise. 

She looked up, seemingly more amazed 
then hurt by the blow. 

" Dear me, how very stupid !" she said, 
putting her hand to her head with a vague 
smile. 

Disregarding the exclamations and ex- 
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pressions of condolence that fell from her 
partner's lips, she turned once more to Mr. 
Merivale. 

" Are you quite sure all lives are lost ?'' 

" The particulars are not known yet," 
he said, gravely. *' A few may have been 
picked up after the wreck, but there is 
no doubt as to the loss of life being very 
great. ' 

" Thank you — and now I will go in 
search of Herbert, and release you from 
your charge," said Sophy, smiling sweetly 
at, but without meeting the eyes of, her 
admirer. He murmured something compli- 
mentary which she did not hear ; and then 
seeing her husband in the distance she 
signed to him, and saying she was tired, 
requested to be taken home. 

She told him, when in their carriage, the 
news of the Queen of the Isles' disaster, 
and of Geoffry's too probable fate, without 
any tremor in her voice ; only to herself 
her accents sounded hollow and unnatural. 
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Perhaps she found Greorge Herbert*s tor- 
rent of lamenting exclamations^ and con- 
jectures, more difficult to bear than the 
indiflference of the crowd she had just left, 
for she tottered and nearly fell when she 

got out in H Street. ** Take care, 

darling, you nearly caught your foot over 
that stone," George said. He added, " I 

shall go down to L to-morrow by the 

first train." 

Sophy looked round without speaking, 
but there was interrogation in her eyeSj 
and he answered it. 

" To hear what I can of our poor friends 
He may have been saved after all; a 
strong, healthy fellow of six and twenty 
doesn't give up life without a struggle ; at 
any rate. Til go and see, and hear for 
myself. As I shall leave by the first 
train, when you will be asleep, I'll bid you 
good-bye now. I will telegraph up any 
news I hear," he added> as he kissed his 
wife's cheek. 
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The latter nodded her head, and then 
went up-stairs to her bed-room, where she 
remained alone for some minutes before 
snmmoning her maid. 

She sat down before the looking-glass, 
and stared at the pale, set face reflected 
there. The brilliants that quivered in her 
hair became multiplied by hundreds in her 
dazed eyes. 

Her mind was too deadened by its weight 
of misery to permit her thoughts to regu- 
late themselves in any definite shape. She 
did not endeavour, as one suffering lesser 
grief might have done, to dissect the cause 
and manner of the misfortune that had 
come to her. She felt as one .stricken 
suddenly deaf and dumb. While her 
maid's nimble fingers disengaged the 
jewels from her mistress's hair, she took 
up a book that lay on the dressing- 
table, more because she was desirous of 
avoiding the eyes of her attendant in the 
opposite mirror, than from any real wish to 
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scan its pages* The book was ^^ In Memo- 
nam/' and the first two lines her glance 
lighted on were, 

^ And hands so often clasp'd in mine 
Bbonld tow with tangle and with sheUs." 

It was the last drop that overflowed the 
cup. As the meaning of the words sank 
into Sophy's brain, she gave a faint sigh, 
and then she swayed heavily on her seat, 
and was caught by her attendant just in 
time to prevent her delicate forehead from 
receiving fresh injury against the carved 
arm of the chair. 

" It was the first time I ever saw missus 
in a dead faint/' was the abigail's remark 
when narrating in the housekeeper's room 
all she had suflfered at the shock of witness- 
ing her mistress's indisposition. 
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CHAPTER, n. 

** PMllis is mine for many days ; 
I wone her with a girdle of gelt, 
Emboss'd with bugle about the belt.** 

Spxnseb. 

It had been agreed that, as Lady Renshawe 
depended so much on her niece's society for 
all the comforts of her now fast-declining 
days, Esty and her husband should depart 
from the ordinary custom of leaving home 
for a month after their marriage, and con- 
tent themselves with living in strict seclu- 
sion at Lynncourt during that period. 

Mr. Cadogan was very well satisfied with 
this arrangement, which, while it saved him 
expense, would enable him to cast his 
covetous eye over every nook and corner 
of the noble domain which he fondly 
imagined he might one day call his own. 
Besides, Lynncourt was at a less distance 
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from Sophy and London than any other 
residence they were likely to have selected, 
unless, indeed, they had migrated to Lady 
Renshawe's town house ; but the countess 
had not offered them this choice. " Why 
need Esty leave Lynncourt yet?" she said. 
"The place was secluded enough for a 
dozen married couples to live there without 
running up against each other." And 
Esty assented gladly, giving a furtive look 
at her affianced, who offered no opposition 
to the plan. 

The wedding-breakfast had been a very 
quiet affair, the members of Esty's own 
family being the only guests present — 
always excepting the Rev. Mr. Jennings 
(who performed the ceremony), and his 
daughter Phoebe. It was for the benefit of 
these two, and perhaps, also, for that of 
the hoary-headed butler, that Colonel Lisle 
made an affecting speech over the wedding- 
cake; declaring that next to the love he 
had always borne his daughter Esther, was 
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the esteem he felt for the ** chosen of her 
heart:" he trusted that she might contri- 
bute as much to her husband's happiness as 
she had enhanced that of her parents. A 
faint smile dawned over Esty's pale lips as 
visions of the lost paper-cutters, mislaid 
ink-stands, misplaced books, and other little 
iniquities, which had made her for many 
years past a constant thorn in her father's 
k rL ,p in her mind. 

Christine caught her eye, and smiled, 
but her's was a faint smile, too, for her 
sister's trouble of heart was reflected in 
Christine's kindly face, and the latter would 
have liked to have boxed her new brother- 
in-law's ears, when he returned thanks for 
Colonel Lisle's " too favourable opinion of 
him," with a smile that manifestly implied 
that nothing covJd be too good for him. 

His manner to Gerald was kind, but 
patronizing, and that youth chafed sorely 
under the yoke he had put about his neck. 

If a Lisle of Lynncourt thought it a 
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mSsaUianee for his sister to marry the son 
of the Greek merchant, Cadogan plainly 
showed that he, in his turn, considered his 
accepting Miss Lisle in place of his four 
thousand pounds, as a decided equivalent 
for any advantages he might gain by the 
connection. So G-erald sat and looked im- 
easy when he felt Cadogan's snake-like 
eye fixed on him, as the latter returned 
thanks in answer to Colonel Lisle's speech, 
with a slight hint at the " mutual benefit " 
to be derived by the alliance of the houses 
of Lisle and Cadogan. 

" House of Cadogan, indeed !" muttered 
Gerald, indignantly. " House of business, 

I should think he means, d his impu- 

dence !" When the latter sauntered up to 
Esty to bid her farewell, he felt quite sorry 
to think that she should have allied herself 
with such " bad form," and said, good- 
naturedly, that he really thought she had 
made a mistake and taken the wrong 
brother. 
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" Between you and me, Esty," he whis- 
pered, " Adair was a very much better style 
of fellow ; but I don't think he had much 
coin, and so, perhaps, it's better as it is." 
And as far as the interests of Gerald and 
his tradesmen were concerned, certainly it 
was better for them and him as it was. 

After the breakfast was over, Christine 
and Esty withdrew quietly, and stole away 
over the fields to Gardenhurst. Mrs. Lisle 
had been too ill to join the wedding-party ; 
but had enjoined Christine to return to her 
as soon as possible, to report how all had 
gone off. The sick woman was sitting up 
in bed, looking wistfully out of the window 
at her side, and trying to catch the sound 
of the returning carriage wheels. The 
hours had passed very slowly to the invalid, 
who, too weak to occupy herself in any 
way, was compelled to lie still and listen to 
the ticking of the clock, or the purring of 
the cat which crouched in the sun. Perhaps 
her vagrant fancy wandered back to the old 

« 
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days at Florence, when she, too, stood a 
bride at the altar, with her lips vowing 
fealty to James Lisle, and her heart slightly 
troubled by the memory of a handsome 
Italian boy who had turned the sombre 
glory of his black eyes, from the picture he 
was copying in the Uffzzi gallery, rather 
too often for her peace of mind, on the fair 
face of the English girl- student. Ah, well ! 
she never allowed those eyes to come be- 
tween her and her duty afterwards. So 
she may be forgiven for the sentimental 
reminiscence she indulged in, now that her 
face and form, reproduced on a smaller 
scale in her daughter, stood again before 
the priest, her finger being encircled by 
the gold link which consigned her to Alfred 
Cadogan's keeping, to " have and to hold " 

from that day forth. 

"I hope she may be happy — ^my poor, 

little darling! I am sure she has every 
reason to be so." But, despite the confi- 
dence of Mrs. Lisle's tone, she looked un- 
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easily at the door every now and then, 
waiting to be re-assured, by an account of 
Esty's manner at the ceremony, as to the 
amount of self-content her daughter was 
feeling. Her surprise was only equalled 
by her dehght when both the girls entered 
together. 

*' You didn't think I could let this day 
go over without being kissed and blessed 
by you, did you, mamma ?" Esty said, in 
answer to Mrs. Lisle's exclamations; her 
mother drew the little head fondly to her 
breast, and whispered : 

" God bless you, my dear, and remember 
when you love your husband for your own 
sake to be grateful to him for mine : his 
kindness to Gerald will save my life." 

Esty smiled bravely, and felt for a while 
that in her mother's pleasure she gained full 
reward for the self-sacrifice she had made. 

Mrs. Lisle would not, however, allow 
herself the luxury of Esty's presence for 
long that morning. 
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" The party will be back soon/' she said, 
" and fancy how scandalized they will be to 
find that the little bride has so soon eloped 
from her husband. Go, my dear, and take 
Dolly with yon." For Mrs. Lisle had a 
vague idea that Esty Cadogan should 
not be allowed, now that she had arrived 
at the dignity of wifehood, to tread the 
same path unattended which, for years, 
Esty Lisle had traversed alone in perfect 
safety. 

Esty smiled, and declined the proffered 
escort, but she took Dolly a large piece 
of cake, and received a kiss from the 
wrinkled chin of that venerable woman, 
who "hoped that Miss Esty would know 
how to behave herself, now she was mar- 
ried, and wouldn't go climbing no more 
trees!" — a warning not altogether unne- 
cessary, as Esty had been discovered, at 
a very late date, seated on the elevated 
branch of an apple-tree, making a clear 
space of the fruit all round her, like a 
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silkworm nibbling a clean circle in its 
mulberry leaf. Christine accompanied her 
sister to the end of the first field, and 
then returned, thoughtful and melancholy. 

" What are you thinking about, miss ?" 
said Dolly, sharply, who encountered her 
near the front door. " I suppose yoi^ll be 
after marrying next, and leaving us all 
alone. The sight of Miss Esty's happiness 
will make you jealous, I suppose ?" 

" I don't think Esty is very happy," 
Christine said, musingly. 

"Well, and why not, I should like to 
know? What young man could have 
behaved handsomer than Mr. Cadogan, 
giving me such a handsome gownd, too ?" 
Dolly gave a little conscious glance at 
the brown silk, which she had put on 
in honour of Miss Esty's wedding-day, 
and which Esty had given her as being 
a conjoined present from Alfred and her- 
self, thinking thus best to please the old 
servant. 
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"Well, Fm gore. Captain Adair gave 
you a nice present," obeerved Christine, 
her mind reverting affectionately to her 
satin-quilted workbox — still the joy of her 
leisure hours* 

^ Aye ! but that was only a cap-ribbon !" 
Dolly answered, disdainfully ; and Christine 
went up-stairs, still thinking to herself that 
Esty was imhappy ; ^ for/' said that astute 
young lady, **she has the composure of 
misery in her manner." But she did not 
divulge her suspicions to her mother, who 
was more than ordinarily well and cheerful 
that day* 

Esty pursued her way very composedly 
along the narrow field-paths until she was 
about half-way to Lynncourt, and then she 
could stifle back no longer the flood of 
recollection evoked by every phase of the 
hedgerow, every grey bit of hill that 
loomed in the distance; It was on an 
afternoon like this she had walked to 
Lynncourt, with the dawn of a fii'st love 
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rising in her heart, with the memory of 
a first kiss thrilling on her lips. Every 
bird that twittered in the bush sxmg joy 
in her ears that day ; every gate of which 
her hand lifted the latch seemed to open 
into fresh regions of hope, since GeoflFry 
might be concealed by any turn of the 
far-on path. And now she could not 
conceal from herself that she felt sorrow 
and distrust of the tie which awaited 
her, of the hand which she must clasp 
in hers, without sufficient love on either 
side to render the pressure a warm one. 
She did not feel that Cadogan loved her, 
but she knew that she must endeavour 
to make him do so, if any good was to 
come out of their future lives together. 
" I will try : I will be a good wife to 
him if he is kind to me," she thought; 
but her opinion as to his indifference about 

her was confirmed when she got back to 
the house, and fotmd that he had not yet 
detected her absence, having retired to 
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the library to read the papers and enjoy 
his cigar, and there fallen asleep on the sofa. 

Lady Renshawe had missed her, for she 
said irritably, when her niece re-entered 
the room : 

" Where on earth have you been all 
this time, Esty? I have been wanting 
you to help me in my accounts for this 
last hour. I can't get the butcher's book 
and his meat tickets to tally." 

The young bride seated herself at her 
grand-aunt's side, and was soon engaged 
in calculating how much was owing for 
twenty-eight pounds of beef, at sevenpence 
halfpenny the pound. 

Meanwhile, the clouds which had been 
threatening all the morning burst with 
fury over the house and park. For some 
hours the rain poured down steadily and 
unceasingly ; it ran in streams against the 
escutcheoned windows ; it hung in heavy 
drops on the peony blossoms; and it ga- 
thered in sullen-looking gutters by the 
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sides of the saturated gravel-paths. The 
lawn shone the brighter and greener for 
the refreshment of the showers, but the 
delicate-leaved roses were swept to the 
ground, and their tender hues bespattered 
with mud. 

The dinner was a dreary ceremony that 
evening. Lady Renshawe nodded her head 
in a half-doze over the table, excepting 
when she was aroused by the sound of an 
imusually loud burst of rain against the 
window. Cadogan sat silent and meditative. 
He did not care for Esty, but he did care for 
the valuable old pictures that hung on the 
walls ; and he thought what a price some 
of them would fetch at Christie's if he 
sent them up for sale, when that withered 
lady sleeping opposite should be under 
the clay, and the younger one, ductile as 
wax, in his hands. 

** She will never give me much trouble," 
he said, contemptuously glancing at her 
delicately-moulded figure. 
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He estimated his ideal of feminine 
power by Sophy's massive bust and deter- 
mined-looking pose. He little knew how 
much strength might exist concealed under 
his wife's child-like face and pliant form. 
The silver wire strung on the guitar, to 
which Alfred sometimes sang his little 
foreign '* romances/' was as slender in 
appearance, but he would have found its 
ligaments difficult of dissection. When 
dinner was over, the two ladies withdrew : 
the younger one supporting the elder with 
her arm until they reached the drawing- 
room, when Lady Renshawe retired, " feel- 
ing ill," she said, " and tired with the 
excitement of the day." 

Esty, left to her own resources, sat and 
looked into the fire embers heaped high in 
the stove. The countess always had fires 
lit on rainy evenings, and Esty felt grateful 
to the bright coals for the sense of comfort 
and warmth they conveyed. 

When tea was served, her husband came 
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up, and, as she put a cup down by the easy- 
chair in which he had seated himself, he 
turned round languidly and thanked her. 

" If you'll stoop down, I'll give you a 
kiss," he said, sweetly. 

Esty laughed, and declined the invitation, 
but secretly she resented the tone of con- 
descension in which it had been offered. 
Presently she stole out of the room, but 
her husband's voice called after her : 

" Come back again soon." 

She nodded acquiescence. He had a 
right to order her about now. She did 
not dream of contesting his commands, 
but she felt oppressed; her heart seemed 
ready to break. She wandered down into 
the front hall to seek air and solitude. 
Two tapers winked feebly in the stone 
griffins on the centre oak table; the em- 
bers of the wood fire were dying out in 
the vast grate ; there was only life enough 
left in the ashes to cast a red glow over 
the leopard's skin, that served as a rug ; the 
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rich, decayed silk of the banners flapped 
their dusty sides, slowly swayed by the 
wind, which penetrated through every 
crevice of the old house. Some of these 
that hung on the mantelpiece caught a 
faint reflex of the fire-glow on the tar- 
nished gold of their embroidered crests 
and mottos ; but the rest of the hall was in 
utter darkness, and, as Esty prolonged her 
reverie by the fireside, the shadows grew 
deeper on the ceiling, and the outline of 
the walls faded away into utter indistinct- 
ness. The wind howled and rattled the 
chain at the door, and the rain dashed 
in wild gusts at the windows, but yet Esty 
did not hasten to join her husband up- 
stairs ; nor did he descend below to seek for 
his bride. As she sat there, with the sound 
of the storm in her ears, she fancied she 
heard something agitate the door, which 
was more than the mere accident of blast 
or hail. She lifted her head suspiciously. 
** Pshaw! it's only fancy!" she thought, 
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but, nevertheless, she rose from her seat, 
and moved nearer the door, although half 
afraid of breaking the silence by her move- 
ment. She stopped, repulsed by a fiercer 
blast of wind, which, piercing through the 
crevices of the portal, chilled her delicate 
throat and shoulders. She felt inclined to 
weep with nervousness and depression. 

Her thoughts reverted to the husband 
of a few hours, lolling in an easy chair 
by the fire up-stairs, indifierent alike to 
her society or its absence. " Oh, G-eoffry ! 
you would never have treated me thus!" 
she wailed; and as the name of Geoffry 
passed through her mind it smote her with 
a bitter pang — o, pang in which love, 
remorse, and despair seemed fused in one 
intolerable burthen on her self-accusing 
soul. 

She turned to go up-stairs. Her hus- 
band's society, careless of her as he was, 
would be preferable to the reminiscences 
that crowded round her in that dreary hall. 



} 
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A cheerful, boisterous dining-chamber had 
been that vaulted hall in the old days, 
when the lords of Lynncourt held carouse 
round the long oak table, and emptied 
their flagons in the face of crackling fires, 
— when the dogs of chase, basking in the 
glow, lolled away their fatigue, while the 
torches cast ruddy light on the gleaming 
armour on the wall, and the walls them- 
selves rang with the revellers' barbaric 
jollity. But now . in silence and gloom, 
with dying firebrands winking in the grate, 
and empty suits of mail clanking against 
the wall, as the wind lifted them on their 
rusty pivots ; with shadows deepening every 
mystery of window recesses, and heighten- 
ing the weird effect of the goblin-like faces 
that writhed in the intricacies of the oak 
carving round the casements; with elfish 
footsteps creaking on the stairs; with 
sounds of wailing blowing through the 
distant corridors ; the grand hall at Lynn- 
court was at this hour about as dreary a 
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sepulchre as any sad-faced mortal could 
fibad in which to recal the memory of 
dead hope. Esty shivered, and determined 
to go; but, just as she turned her head 
from the doorway, she thought she heard 
the massive handle move, as though 
turned by a hand outside. She stood 
motionless, her breath suspended between 
her lips, her ears strained to their utmost. 
" What a fool I am," she said, half aloud ; 
** I am afraid of shadows to-night. Per- 
haps some animal is pressing for shelter 
near the door, I will open it and look." 

She let down the heavy door-chain, 
which swung with violent oscillation to 
and fro, and then she applied her delicate 
hand to the stiff double bolt. Was it the 
wind, or was it her fancy, that something 
from without pressed the door towards her 
as she slowly drew it open? She looked 
out, but could see nothing but the blackness 
of sky and earth, and hear nothing but the 
steady drip of the rain. The portico stood 
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out of the quarter where the wind was 
ragingy so she was enabled to look out 
steadily into the darkness. ** It is nothing," 
she sighed, and she began to close the door 
again, when her excited imagination con- 
jured up an echo of her sigh, or rather 
another sigh breathed close to her ear. 
She looked in the direction from whence 
it came, and there, with staring eyes and 
clenched hands, with her whole frame con- 
vulsed by the horror of the moment, she 
seemed to see Geofl&y's face pass out of the 
shadow into the ray of light which issued 
from the opened door, and GeoflFiry's eyes 
met her own with such reproach in their 
expression that she wished for the moment 
she were blind or dead. 

" Geoflfry," she said in a husky whisper, 
but no answer came from the gloom 
without. The phantom of her imagina- 
tion had passed away, and she held out her 
arms in vain, 

**I loved you," she cried; "believe me, 
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I love you even now when '' But she 

did not finish the sentence, for a substan- 
tial hand was laid on her shoulder, and 
Mr, Cadogan's voice said behind her, 

" What, in the name of Heaven, makes 
you such a fool as to stand at an open door 
this time of night ? Do come in ; I shall 
catch cold," he added, angrily, shrinking 
behind the door. 

For the first time, the touch of Alfred's 
hand and the sound of Alfred's voice were 
welcome to Esty. 

"Let me go up with you," she said, 
clinging to his arm, and looking half 
fearfully at the still open door, 

" You can go up very well by yourself," 
replied Mr. Cadogan, composedly. '* I am 
on my way to the smoking-room. Indeed, 
I should not have known you were here, 
but that I felt the draught cut my shoulder 
as I went along the passage, and came to 
see if any servant had been negligent 
enough to leave a door or window open." 
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So saying, Mr. Oadogan carefully secured 
bolt and chain, and then betook himself to 
the enjoyment of his cigar in the comfort- 
able little chamber called the housekeeper's 
room, while his wife crept with timorous 
steps up the broad oak stairs starting at 
the patter of the mice that scudded along 
in the wainscot, shrinking from each sha- 
dowed corner of the stairs, and, above all, 
dreading to turn her head back in the 
direction where her overstrained imagina- 
tion had conjured up that phantom of her 
past happiness, whose rebuking eyes seemed 
to pursue her every step she took. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

" Lacking my love, I go from place to place 

Like a young fawn that late hath lost the hind, 
And seek each where, where last I saw her face, 

Whose image yet I carry fresh in mind. 
I seek the fields with her late footing sign'd ; 

I seek her bow'r with her late presence deck'd ; 
Yet, not in field nor bower I can her find, 
Yet field and bower are full of her aspect." 

Spenseb. 

Day followed day in dull sequence at 
Lynncourt. Esty tried hard to put the 
past behind her, and to occupy herself 
solely in endeavouring to gain Alfred 
Cadogan's esteem and friendship, if not 
his love ; but she had the mortification to 
find, that so far from valuing her efforts, 
he did not even perceive them. " I might 
just as well try to train a convolvulus to 
cling to the stone dial on the lawn," she 
thought, bitterly ; " his coldness utterly 
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repels affection." Still she persevered in 
her endeavours, accepting her failures as a 
part of the punishment she justly merited 
for having married him without love. 

" Why should he care for me ?" she said 
to herself one day, as, on entering one 
door of the library she rather wistfully 
watched her husband walking out at the 
other. " And why did he marry me ?" she 
added. 

Alfred could have answered the question 
better than she could, for at that moment 
he was studying a large map of the Lynn- 
court Estate, which was suspended in the 
corridor. A smile of satisfaction stole over 
his face as he marked the large proportions 
of his wife's prospective inheritance. 

" It was worth the sacrifice," he said, as 
he caught sight of himself in an opposite 
mirror; Esty, who had followed him out 
touched him on the arm. 

" What were you saying ? " 

" I was saying, my dear, that the best 
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thing I ever diu for myself, was in marry- 
ing you." 

"Why?" asked Esty, much surprised, 
but looking pleased, nevertheless, and 
clasping her little hands over one another 
round his arm. 

" Because," replied Alfred, sweetly, with 
a shght glance at the map '* you are such a 
darling." And he bent down and kissed 
her hand, with something very like affec- 
tion in his manner ; in truth, he did for 
the moment feel a thrill of tenderness to- 
wards this " means to an end ; " — this little 
girl, who would some future day augment 
his possessions many thousand-fold. " I 
suppose it's all safe," he thought, as he 
watched, with inward satisfaction, the de* 
crepid gait of Lady Renshawe, as she 
hobbled by the window a few minutes 
after. " It's all sure to come to Esty, she 
would never have left it elsewhere." The 
bare thought of such a possibiKty made 
him look vindictively after the retreating 
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figure of his venerable relative. " I must 
find out. If I allowed a feeling of uncer- 
tainty to keep hold of me, it would drive 
me wild," And Alfred mused deeply, as 
he paced up and down that corridor, but 
his thoughts were not exactly in the groove 
which Esty imagined, as she walked by his 
side, still hanging on his arm, 

" I should be glad if he really did love 
me, I should be glad to compensate for " — 
and the rest of Esty's muttered thoughts 
ended in a sigh. 

Notwithstanding the dutiful attention 
she paid both husband and aunt, there 
were hours which Mrs. Cadogan found her- 
self free to dispose of as she liked, since no 
one required her to render an account of 
these solitary aimless moments. She 
would wander on the lawn, twisting off 
with listless fingers the dry leaves of the 
decaying plants. As the autumn gales 
increased in violence, the red lush of the 
scarlet geraniums peered dimly through 
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the masses of yellow leaves that were 
drifted into the beds. And a night's hurri- 
cane would rend the yellow rose-trees from 
the walls against which they had been 
carefully trained. Esty uttered an excla- 
mation of annoyance, when, in one of her 
lonely rambles she found a large cluster of 
these, her favourite flowers, hanging their 
bruised heads in close proximity to the 
ground. She lifted the pendant branch, 
but found the stalk was snapt close to the 
blossom. 

'* Let what is broken so remain/' 

she quoted, sadly, and left the roses to 
their fate ; but this line recurred again to 
her memory, when she found herself glan- 
cing wistfully towards that wood, which 
she could never think of excepting as con- 
nected with GeofFry's voice, and Geoffry's 
kiss. She avoided this wood in her walks, 
but she could not altogether banish the 
memory of it from her mind. In her 
dreams she heard the ripple in the pond, 
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and saw the lace-work of light and shadow 
made by the shrubs that overhung its 
margin, rising up round her like a bowery 
prison from which she could not escape, save 
by the pang of awaking. 

Do not the strongest of us sometimes 
yearn, with a desperate sickness of sorrow, 
for just one touch of "that hand," one 
word from " those lips," one hour of reality 
in place of the broken dreams of the past 
that seem only to mock with their lack of 
substance, and utterly fail to satisfy our hun- 
ger for the living presence, the living bliss ? 

When the face you love is hidden under 
the long grasses of the churchyard, the 
aching blank in your heart is hard enough 
to bear ; but when it is made cold and dead 
to you by treachery and wrong ; when your 
falsehood has estranged your friend's eyes 
from you, and altered the tone of his voice 
in speaking to you, is not that the keenest 
mortal pang one can sustain? If Herod's 
midnight slumbers were ever tormented by 
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the phantom of his slain mistress, would 
not his remorse-smitten conscience have 
caused his eyes to seek first for the impress 
of his murderous rope round her accusing 
throat, and would not that moment exceed 
in pain all that life could ever again grant 
him of sweetness ? 

Esty found no recurrence in her hus^ 
band's manner of the tenderness he had 
shown towards her that morning in the 
corridor. What attention he did divert 
from himself was directed towards the 
countess. Over her,, he watched with a 
solicitude, which (supposing it to proceed 
from motives of reverence and affection) 
was truly edifying. The deceased Xerxes 
Cadogan could not have failed to be satisfied 
had he lived to receive such marks of re- 
spect, such evidences of watchful scrutiny 
from his son, as the latter lavished on 
Lady Renshawe. Did she propose to 
write a letter, Alfred was all anxiety to 
save her that trouble ; did she complain 
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of illness, he listened with sympathizing 
attention to the details of her case. And 
whenever Esty was absent he praised her 
merits, and spoke of her devotion to her 
grand-aunt with tears in his eyes. To all 
this the countess would listen with an 
amiable expression in her wrinkled visage. 
She accepted Alfred's delicate flattery 
with an approving tap on her snuflf-box ; 
and a smile, which she intended to be 
bland, played round her mouth as she con- 
firmed all he could say good of her little 
' niece. 

Lady Renshawe's crumpled-looking, pro- 
jecting chin, combined with the toothless 
row of gums which stood revealed when- 
ever the wrinkled line of her lips parted 
into a smile, gave a satirical expression to 
all she said during these mutual laudations ; 
but Mr. Cadogan made allowances for the 
physical disfigurements of age, and quite 
believed that he was cementing his in- 
terests with those of the Lynncourt estate 
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as strongly as ever the old Eomans joined 
one brick to another. Perhaps he would 
not have felt so confident could he have 
heard the wicked chuckle the old countess 
gave one day, as she sat and looked in the 
fire, after one of these interviews, when 
Alfred had retired from the room at her 
behest. 

" For, my dear Cadogan," she said, kind- 
ly, " as you're so fond of your wife, I won't 
detain you from her any longer ; you will 
find her in the garden." As she was watch- 
ing his unwilling steps sauntering languidly 
on the terrace outside, she laughed again 
to herself. *' He will be disappointed," she 
said, "he shall never reach Lynncourt 
through his wife, — poor child ! " 

Meanwhile, Mr. Cadogan was pacing the 
terrace walk with such a moody expression 
of face, that when he at last came up to 
Esty, and turned the sullen regard of his 
long, black eyes on her, she asked him, 
timidly, " if anything had vexed him ? " 
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'' No ! " he said, shortly ; and then he 
flung himself on the grass, and appeared 
to be looking meditatively at the house. 

" Excuse me if I smoke." 

" Certainly." Esty seated herself by the 
smoker's side, and awaited any further re- 
mark he might condescend to make. 

" I wonder if she knows how the will is 
worded," Alfred thought, as he watched 
the light curls of vapour that ascended from 
his cigar, *^ She's such a fool," he added, 
with a side-long glance at his wife, who 
was picking off daisies' heads with an absent 
look in her face. '*She is such a little 
idiot, I dare say she never even thought of 
trying to find out!" 

Alfred knocked away the burnt end of 
his Cabana impatiently against the ground, 
and tried to think of something to say 
which might lead to the subject he had at 
heart. 

" It is a beautiful old house," he observed 
at last, thoughtfully regarding the noble 
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pile of building before him. " There must 
be a good deal of timber in its construction. 
How very fast it would bum if it ever 
caught fire !" 

"Yes" said Esty, looking up rather 
startled at the proposition. 

" Tell me, child, what would you attempt 
to save first from the flames, if you were 
ever surprised by such a calamity ?" 

" First aunt and then the parrot," Esty 
answered, promptly. 

** And me ?" Cadogan suggested play 
fully, but with rather an evil look in his 
eyes. 

His vanity was so great that he could 
not bear to think that any woman with 
whom he had aught to do should not worship 
his attractions, even when he prized that 
woman as little as he did his bride. 

" Oh ! you,*' said Esty, rather discon- 
certed, " I thought you would take care of 
yourself/' 

"So I should — first," admitted Alfred, 
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candidly, *' But your aunt, do you imagine 
she would think of you under such circum- 
stances." 

*^ I am sure of it." 

" And supposing she perished first ?" 

"Why do you suppose such a horrible 
thing," cried the girl, with a thrill of indig- 
nation in her voice.' 

" My suppositions won't bring it about," 
said her husband, calmly. " What should 
you do, now ; I am curious to know which 
of your household gods you would shoulder, 
as, unlike the cobbler's wife, you repudiate 
the idea of carrying off your husband." 

'' Oh, I don't know," Esty said, indiffer- 
ently. "There is some paper of aunt's 
she keeps in the Japan cabinet in her ante- 
room; in case of any accident I am to 
take care of that, she says ; but, oh ! do 
look what a lovely sunset there is in the 
west." 

Alfred looked at the red and orange 
streaks in the sky, fading down behind the 
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masses of woodland that skirted Lynncourt 
Park* He was glad to turn his eyes away 
that his wife might not see the light that 
had passed into them when she mentioned 
that paper which the countess had com- 
mended to her care. 

" It must be the will !" then he spoke 
aloud, "Yes; it is very beautiful! where 
are you going, Esty?" for she had risen 
and seemed about to leave him, 

" I was going in to see Lady Eenshawe, 
I am afraid you don't find me very amus- 
ing", she said, with a faint smile. 

"On the contrary you have rarely ap- 
peared more charming to me," answered 
Mr. Cadogan, breathing his sentences be- 
tween puJBfs at his cigar; and he pulled 
her towards him with that air of insolent 
condescension which always made Esty 
chafe inwardly when she was subjected 
to it. 

" She isn't a bad looking little thing," he 
said half aloud, as he .stroked the glossy 
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tresses of her hair with his long white 
fingers. Privately he thought, "What a 
doll she is compared to Sophy !" but he kept 
that sentiment to himself. 

'^ Come !" he added, " we will go together 
to seek your aunt," and the two went to- 
wards the house, Alfred carefully buttoning 
his coat over his chest to protect himself 
from the influence of the falling dew. Esty 
noticed the action and smiled ; it may be 
that she recalled a different movement of 
Geoffry's hands, when the latter threw off 
his coat one autumn evening long ago, to 
place it round her thinly-clad form ; but if 
so, she put the comparison from her mind, 
for she was unusually attentive to her hus- 
band that evening. 

A shiver of repulsion had passed over 
her when she felt the touch of his finger's 
shding down her head, and now she imposed 
on herself little penances to atone for that 
involuntary offence. 

She need not have troubled herself, for 
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Alfred never imagined but that she would 
be most grateful for any mark of tenderness 
he vouchsafed her. 

When his passions were deeply roused — 
where he " loved," as he loved Mrs. Her- 
bert, he was quick enough to detect the 
slightest chill opposed to the lava flood of 
devotion he poured out ; did Sophy shrink 
from his touch or show indifference in the 
careless eyes she turned on him, then he 
suffered such torments, and showed such 
ferocious agony of mind, that Mrs, Her- 
bert was obliged to wreath smiles when her 
heart was sad, to coin words of sweetness 
when unspoken curses were dwelling on 
her tongue, against the man whose ** love " 
she both feared and abhorred. 

But, where Mr. Cadogan's vanity only 
was concerned, he was as obtuse as most 
vain people generally are. Sophy apart, 
he had rather a contempt for women as a 
race : he viewed them rather as a vehicle 
for men's convenience and pleasure than as 
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creatures entitled to any position on their 
own merits, A proverb says that in scratch- 
ing a Eussian you discover the Tartar, 
and despite the Chris&n education which 
had been bestowed on two generations of 
Cadogans, there was a good deal of the 
grand-fatherly leaven in Alfred Oadogan 
yet. His father, Xerxes, had owned a palace 
on the Bosphorus, where "the eyes blue 
languish and the golden hair " of more than 
one Circassian peeped out from behind the 
rose-wreathed lattice-work of the hanging 
terrace to welcome the caique of the master 
and the lover, when, on the pretext of mer- 
cantile occupations, Xerxes would exile him- 
self from the shrewish tongue of his Chris- 
tian wife, to repose in the soft indolence of 
his Oriental retreat 

During Alfred's minority the palace fell 
into that state of ruin and desolation which 
is the fate of most of these Eastern resi- 
dences on the water, unless they are con- 
stantly re-decorated, and carefully repaired 
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against the destroying effects of weather. 
The fair - skinned Circassian, the small- 
fingered Georgian, the perfect-faced Greek, 
found other masters ; and the pendant gar- 
den over the bine waters ceased to echo the 
sound of zebec or guitar ; heavy-headed 
roses fell through the broken fissures in the 
lattice-work, doves flew through the aper- 
tures to build their nests in the shelter of 
the neglected chambers within, where the 
rain had trailed long discoloured streaks 
down the frescoed walls ; and long grasses 
forced up their way between the crevices of 
the marble steps. 

*' It would cost a fortune to repair," Al- 
fred decided ; like the worthy Mrs. Gilpin, 
even when bent on pleasure, Mr. Cadogan 
had a *' frugal mind," so he purchased a 
much smaller residence at a little village, 
called by the Greeks Mirghuen (otherwise 
Istenia), situated on another part of the 
Bosphorus, and there at the summit of the 
hilly town he owned one of those many- 
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gabled houses coloured dull red, in obedience 
to the Turkish mandate, which forbids to 
Greeks and Armenians the more sprightly 
hues with which the Ottoman loves to en- 
liven his outer walls. 

Those of his male friends in England, 
who wondered why Cadogan was imper- 
vious to the fascination of well-known, 
world-worn, Circes, little suspected how at- 
tractive was the veiled loveliness secluded 
behind the lattice-bars of Alfred's country- 
house at Mirghuen. 

Whenever he saw the little court of men 
that gathered round fair and frail European 
celebrities, he congratulated himself, as 
fancy pictured to him. the graceful forms 
of his Georgian Leila, and his Circassian 
Zirma, gathering wild flowers in the forest 
overlooking Mirghuen, their perfections 
concealed from the vulgar gaze by the 
mists of drapery in which they were 
Swathed; the sunny hair of Zirma (her 
name signified "gold thread") clouded by 
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the folds of the yashmak, and nothing 
yisible of Leila's exquisite person excepting 
the dark gleam of her eyes. 

No wonder that the undivided homage 
accorded to Mr. Cadogan by these fair 
slaves had filled his cup of vanity to the 
utmost, and that he regarded it as a most 
unlikely event that the little English girl 
he had married should not participate in 
the adoration he was accustomed to receive. 
When she shrank from his touch, as on the 
lawn that evening, he ascribed the move- 
ment to tremulous pleasure on her part at 
the reception of such a caress from him, 
and he determined, while wending his way 
towards the house, to be " more attentive 
to the poor little thing in future." 

Then he sighed, and wondered when he 
should be able to get back to that home of 
his on the banks of the Bosphorus. 

" These Franks talk of the advantage 
of making intellectual companions of their 
women. Bah !" said Mr. Cadogan to 
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himself that evening, as Lady Renshawe 
finished a disquisition on entailed property, 
in which she had shown more than ordinary 
shrewdness, and in which her bias evidently 
went for, rather than against, the entailing 
of large landed estates. 

" What advantage is it to put fire-arms 
into the hands of children who cannot use 
them properly ? If we want to converse 
as men, we can converse with men in the 
mart, in the club, or in the field ; but by 
turning these creatures into second-rate 
men (for they are second-rate, at the best) 
we lose them as lovers. We lose them in 
the sense in which they were given to us 
— as pillows for our heads to rest on when 
weary, their hands to hold in the silence of 
evening, their lips to kiss when we are 
weary of rough-tongued men, their eyes 
to meet in the sweet intervals between 
slumber! But these Franks allow their 
slaves to become their masters : and here 
is a specimen of the result — this horrible, 
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strong-minded, strong-constitutioned old 
woman !" 

And Alfred threw a glance of deep dis- 
gust at the unconscious countess. Never- 
theless, he addressed her with all his 
accustomed suavity of manner when he 
encountered her accidentally on the stairs 
that evening, 

" How did you come out by that en- 
trance ?" said the old lady, sharply, glancing 
from the direction whence Mr. Cadogan had 
appeared. ** Thai passage leads to my suite 
of rooms." 

" I took the wrong turning on leaving 
my room," Alfred explained, "and found 
myself iii a beautiful apartment, which 
seemed to be a sort of ante-room. There 
were other chambers beyond it, but finding 
out my mistake, I turned to another door, 
which let me out in the passage, where I 
had the good fortune to meet your lady- 
ship. Allow me ?" and he offered his arm 
to support her down-stairs. 
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The countess took liis arm, but she 
looked at him with a sidelong glance of 
suspicion, ' 

" It's only the devil and the coquette 
who trip by design, and call it accident,*' 
she said to herself. " I wonder what he 
was after in that ante-room ?" 

Meanwhile, Alfred's reflection was : 

« I cannot miss my way now." 

He ate his dinner in high spirits, and 
patted Esty on the shoulder approvingly 
when, later in the evening, she sang a 
little song of her own composition. 

ESTY'S SONG. 

Once in my youth I loved a sailor lad, — 

Loved him so dearly ; 
His curling locks were black, his eyes were glad. 

Shining so clearly. 

Always he thought of me, and I for him 

Watched the dark billow. 
And when the winds were wild, and stars were dim. 

Wet was my pillow. 

Fresh as the curling foam that washed the shore 

His bright-eyed beauty ; 
As later rolled the tides our love grew more, 
__, ^ Though against duty ; 
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For father bid me cease to watch his boat ; 

So did my brother ; 
They might as well have bade the wares to float 

One from another. 

At last, when winds were high one bitter nighty 

And mad the foam, 
His skiff returned not when the dawning light 

Brought others home. 

And now, great as dead emperors or kings, 

He who did love me, 
The lad my father scorned, bears angels* wings. 

And dwells above me I 

" Eeally, that's very pretty," the countess 
said, dropping oS again into a doze, from 
which the cessation of the music had awoke 
her. 

" Very pretty, indeed !*' echoed Cadogan, 
languidly ; then he yawned, and pulled out 
his watch, 

" It is bed-time, is it ?" said the countess, 
suddenly arousing herself, as if she had seen 
through her closed eyes the movement of 
Cadogan's hand, " Good-night, Cadogan." 

Amidst a rustling of silks, the old lady 
moved slowly from her seat, and, supported 
by Esty's arm, hobbled to the door. Alfred 
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looked after her until she had disappeared, 
and then he went down-stairs to smoke, 
whistling softly as he walked — an inva- 
riable sign with him of a pre-occupied 
mind. 

Some hours later, when the blackest 
gloom of the night hung over Lynncourt, 
the figure of a man stole gently from corridor 
to corridor; a man, who held his breath 
every step he took, and who, guided by 
his deft fingers, crept along by the lower 
margin of picture-frames and the rough 
sides of the tapestry, until he reached the 
outer door leading to Lady Renshawe's 
suite of apartments ; then Alfred Cadogan 
— for it was he who, like a thief in the night, 
walked thus through his noble relative's 
house — paused to collect his thoughts. It 
never once occurred to him to draw back ; 
he had a tenacity of purpose which fre- 
quently did duty for courage ; and although 
he was haunted by the idea of footsteps 
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pursuing him, in every uncanny noise he 
heard ; and although he felt uncomfortably 
doubtful as to how near the ante-room, to 
which he was bound, was the coimtess's 
sleeping apartment, yet it was not these 
things he paused to consider when he 
rested his hand on the lock of that outer 
door. He could not be quite certain 
whether the drawer he suspected of holding 
the will was the right or the left-hand 
one of the cabinet ; he had fancied it was 
in a drawer which bulged out a little from 
the rest as if tilled with paper documents, 
and he was desirous of avoiding any unne- 
cessary noise by attacking a wrong position. 
Having made up his mind, he cautiously 
applied his long fingers to the door-handle, 
and was presently enveloped in the deeper 
gloom of a large and lofty room. He felt 
with his hands all round him, but could 
touch nothing substantial ; he moved a 
step farther, when, to his horror, his arms 
fell round what seemed to be the body of a 
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woman 1 With a shiver and a slight moan, 
which, highly stnmg as his nerves were, he 
could not wholly repress, he withdrew his 
arms quickly, when he felt a heavy blow 
descend on his shoulder, which apparently 
proceeded from an upHfted hand. 

His livid face, bathed with sweat, and 
his heart bounding violently, Alfred fell 
back against the wall, and crouched there 
in abject terror for some seconds before 
he remembered what had probably been 
the cause of his alarm. 

He recalled to his mind a huge wooden 
model, a doll, which had served Lady Ren- 
shawe in former days as the wearer of 
numberless satin and velvet skirts which 
her ladyship vainly essayed to reproduce on 
canvass. The countess's genius did not lie 
that way, so she soon ceased to attempt an 
art in which she could not succeed ; but the 
doll had been very useful to Esty, who 
had made many a careful study from the 
draperies arranged round its waist. 
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Yes, Cadogan remembered it now. The 
inane pink face, the staring eyes, the ex- 
pressionless mouth ; and he cursed his own 
folly as he passed again by the wooden 
hand which had swung down so heavily at 
the jerk he had given the figure. 

" It ought to be here/* he whispered to 
himself as he passed through the thick dark- 
ness of the next room to the angle where he 
remembered the cabinet was placed. He 
held up his hands before his face and they 
alighted on the smooth surface of its japan 
doors. These yielded noiselessly to his 
touch, and he then ran his fingers rapidly 
along the edge of the drawers, striving to 
detect which it was that contained the will. 
It was his intention to quietly abstract the 
whole of the documents, to take them to his 
dressing-room, and after he had mastered 
their contents, as quietly to return them to 
their place. 

He was quite unconscious of the fact that 
this cabinet formed a species of doorway 
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behind Lady Renshawe's bed. It filled an 
aperture in the wall which had originally 
been used as a curtained communication 
with the other room, and the drawer, now 
shding out under his hand, was in a parallel 
line with the countess's head. 

Lady Renshawe's sense of hearing was 
dull, but her sense of touch was uncommonly 
acute. She was not yet asleep, and the 
vibration behind her jarred unpleasantly 
against the nape of her neck. 

She raised her head, arid, quick as the 
movement was, the reflection that some one 
was at the other side of the cabinet came 
even quicker to her ready comprehension. 
She felt for her ear-trumpet which laid on 
a table near the bed, and applied it to the 
thin board from whence the sound or rather 
sensation proceeded. 

" That's it !" she exclaimed, almost trium- 
phantly, as the sound of papers rustling 
came to her ear. " There's something 
bigger than rats there.** 
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Tten she screwed up her face to an ex- 
pression of intense attention, and listened 
again. 

" Common thieves come for silver and 
gold, but my worthy grand-nephew only 
seeks for the promise of it. It is my will 
he is seeking, no doubt." 

She meditated deeply for a few seconds. 

" I should like to give him a fright," she 
thought; "but I must not recognise him. 
If I once saw him in this occupation to- 
night I should have to be blind to him ever 
after: I should have to break with him, 
and then I should lose my Esty." 

She lifted her quivering voice, and cried 
in its highest pitch, " Who's there ?" 

The voice penetrated through the crevices 
like a cracked trumpet, and the movement 
of the drawer instantly ceased. 

" I have a loaded pistol, and I am going 
to fire," the countess screamed, and then she 
quickly put up her ear-trumpet, and had 
the pleasure of knowing that Alfred Cado- 
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gan must have fallen over a chair in his 
flight, for there was a sound first of a scuJHe, 
as though of a man striving vainly to keep 
his legs, then came a curse and a heavy 
lump on the floor. 

Lady Kenshawe stepped out of bed with 
an agility which would have astounded her 
ladyship's abigail, could the latter have 
witnessed it, and went to the door commu- 
nicating with the next chamber. She 
opened it softly, and once more uttered her 
malicious threat : 

"Both barrels are loaded,** she cried; 
" and unless you leave the room directly, 

by the " she paused to think of an 

exclamation at the same time forcible and 
decent — " Lord Harry, I'll fire !" 

A dark shadow seemed suddenly to rise 
up from the floor, and passed swiftly into 
the far-oflF gloom of the outer chambers, and 
Lady Eenshawe double-locked her door and 
returned to bed, where she lay chuckling 
for the next half hour. 
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" How fast he went !" she thought. " But 
I must manage to let him know the con- 
tents of my real will, or he will be putting 
something into my coflFee by mistake." 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

" Fairest, if time and absence can incline 
Your heart to wandering thoughts no more than mine, 
Then shall my hand, as changeless as my mind, 
From your glad eyes a kindly welcome find." 

Sheffield. 

Mr. Cadogan entered the breakfast^room 
the next morning with an expression on his 
face like that of a demure cat that has 
barely escaped detection while consuming 
forbidden cream. He could not be quite 
certain as to what Lady Renshawe suspected 
was the origin of her nocturnal disturbance, 
so he contrived that Esty should accompany 
him when he entered the countess's pre- 
sence. He did not fancy encountering un- 
supported the grey gleam of those sagacious 
eyes. He had prepared himself to meet 
any spoken suspicion that might be cast at 
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liiin, but spoken suspicion is not always the 
hardest to bear ; a troubled conscience is as 
often unhinged by a hinted doubt in the 
eye, a sarcastic repression of the lips, or a 
hardness of a one time friendly voice, as by 
any definite charge of foul doing. Alfred 
not only feared the countess's anger, as the 
proprietor of wealth which she might or 
might not will to his wife, but he dreaded 
to meet contempt in her shrewd, withered 
face, the contempt of a vigorous, straight- 
forward mind, which cuts through the in- 
volvements of falsehood as decidedly as the 
sharp sword of Alexander clove through 
the puerile riddle of the Gordian knot. 

When husband and wife entered the 
breakfast-room, Lady Kenshawe greeted 
them with a nod and a smile. 

" Grood morning, my dears," she said ; 
Alfred, advancing towards her respectfully, 
kissed her hand, and hoped that she had 
rested well. " Um ! Pretty well. And 
you ?" 
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"Oh, I had a restless night of it/* 
Mr. Cadogan admitted. " In the first place 
I sat np an hour after my usuail time listen- 
ing to the nightingale." 

'' Really!" said his grand-annt, drily. " I 
didn't know you were fond of nightin- 
gales." 

" I have frequently eaten them abroad/' 
Alfred said, with feeling ; " and I never 
hear one now without thinking of their 
delicious flavour." 

He had not meant his sentiment to ter- 
minate in this way, so he changed the 
subject. 

**Then I felt too much awake to care 
about going to bed, so I took up a book 
and attempted to read, but I seemed to 
hear so many strange noises about the 
house " 

" What kind of noises ?" interrupted the 
countess. 

" Oh, such noises as are common enough 
in old houses," Alfred said, lightly. " They 
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are generally caused by an exodus of rats 
from one side of the wainscot to another, 
or the flapping of some loose comer of 
tapestry, sounds which escape unnoticed in 
the day time, but which assume weird-like 
importance when their origin is concealed 
in the darkness of night." 

" Well, I also heard strange noises last 
night," the countess observed ; ** but I do 
not think what I heard was either rats or 
tapestry. It seemed more like the fall of 
some heavy body — of a man, for instance.*' 

Lady Renshawe pretended to investigate 
the contents of her tea-pot to hide the smile 
which was curUng round the comers of her 
mouth. The hot steam scalded her nose, 
and she withdrew it hastily. 

" I really got quite alarmed," she added ; 
^ and was forced to threaten to discharge 
my pistol." 

" My dear lady, why did you not call 
me ?" Cadogan said, kindly. " No burglar 
would have been intimidated by such a 
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threat from a lady. They would presup- 
pose that the pistol was empty." 

" Would they?^ replied the countess, 
with a grim expression on her face. " Then 
they would suppose wrong, for both barrels 
are charged. But I dare say I was foolish 
to be scared on this occasion. I fancy what 
I heard was only the falling of that huge 
wooden doll in my outer room ; I found it 
this morning with its head held aflfectedly 
on one side, and its draperies dislodged 
from ite arms." 

** How odd !*' murmured Cadogan, b& he 
filled his plate with j9^^^. " I wonder what 
knocked it over." 

" I can't imagine," the countess said, 
demurely ; and, when breakfast was over, 
Mr. Cadogan retired to the library, feeling 
as dubious as ever as to how far her lady- 
ship's suspicions extended. 

He had one consoling reflection to fall 
back on. Lynncourt would certainly one 
day be his, or Esty's, it was all the same. 
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He had not been deterred from his purpose 
by the fright that malicious old woman had 
given him, and when he made that hasty 
flight back to his own apartment he had 
carried the coveted document with him* 
He spent the whole of the remaining night 
in perusing it, and when the grey light of 
morning began to break the gloom in those 
silent chambers, he had stolen swiftly back 
to the cabinet, and replaced all as he had 
found it. 

He had caught a shght cold, and his 
nerves had been cruelly shaken by that 
little episode of the pistol; but, on the 
whole, the result was highly satisfactory. 

Mr. Cadogan's face expressed more than 
usual pleasure this morning, as he lounged 
on the damask cushions of the sofa, lifting 
his cigar to his lips with a languid move- 
ment of his hand. '' I wonder where Esty 
is," he thought, and Esty answered the 
surmise by appearing at the door. 

*' Come and read to me," Cadogan said, 
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in an authoritative voice ; and Esty, flinging 
down her flowers on the table, seated herself 
on a footstool, and took up the newspaper. 

First the city intelligence, then telegra- 
phic despatches from the Continent, then 
the leading articles had to be read in rou- 
tine; and Esty's sweet, low voice was 
getting rather husky by the time she had 
finished the last of these. 

** I should like to rest a little," she said, 
looking up. 

Cadogan moved down his face and kissed 
her. "Very well," he answered, graciously. 
*' You may rest for a few minutes." 

Finding his sofa cushions had slipped 
down uncomfortably, he pillowed his head 
on his wife's shoulder, and with half-closed 
eyes dreamed away the next ten minutes 
very pleasantly. He was aroused from his 
reverie by the entrance of a servant bear- 
ing the morning letters on a salver. The 
visions of fresh investments, enlarged spe- 
culations, and new slaves to grace the 
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garden of Mirghuen, faded away from Mr. 
Cadogan's mind at the sight of Sophy^s 
handwriting on one of the envelopes. 
Occupied in pocketing his own letters for 
future perusal, he did not, for a moment, 
observe that his wife held one addressed to 
herself in her hand. 

She tore it open without observing the 
direction, and the first glimpse of the sen- 
tence that headed the page sent all the 
blood from her face : 

'* My own darling ; my little wife !" Such 
was the commencement. 

Alfred had not shifted his position, so 
that he could not see how sharp and 
wan the face pressed to his own had 
become, but ere the spasm of pain had 
passed from her heart, his eye had fallen 
on the paper she held. 

"What is this?" he said, and he put 
down his hand to grasp the letter. It flut- 
tered down to her feet, and as he picked it 
np, his eyes met hers. 
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" Oh-h-h, I see, I need not ask you what 
it is ; pray continue reading it — or, better 
still, let us read it together;" and Mr. 
Cadogan nestled his head again on his 
wife's shoulder. 

" I would — rather — ^not now," Esty said, 
with difficulty. 

*' I dare say not, but I should enjoy it." 
And, in a low, monotonous tone, he com- 
menced reading the passionate greeting 
which Geoffry had sent to the woman he 
loved, and addressed to the only name he 
as yet knew her by, " Miss E. Lisle." 

" My own darling ; my little wife " (" rather 
premature, eh ?") suggested Cadogan in 
parenthesis. " I am at home again in 
England — near you — almost with you once 
more. Can you believe it? I can hardly 
do so sometimes — I pinch myself when I 
wake up in the night to be quite sure that 
I shall see this dear old English flower- 
patterned wall when the morning dawns, 
and not the film of mosquito curtains, and 
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the copper face of my native servant loom- 
ing behind it. I could not keep away from 
you any longer, little girl ; twelve more 
such months of weariness and craving for 
you would take all the youth from my life. 
Besides, I am a richer man now than when 
I left you last year — I can ask for you 
before them all ; but I will tell you all 
about this when I come. 

"When I come! My heart nearly sets 
my pen bumping against the paper at the 
ecstacy of those words. It is something to 
have the power of loving as I love you, if 
only to feel the happiness of moments like 
these, A thrill passes through me when I 
picture you : your lips to mine, your arms 
round my neck, your soft hair tumbling all 
round my fingers, as I kiss the dear little 
head once again. But we have never been 
really separated, have we, Esty ? I have 
never doubted you for one instant. Sepa- 
ration doesn't lie in the compass of a few 
thousand miles of sea or land to accomplish. 
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Although I had never a line or a token 
from yon during the whole past year, I 
have valued your love by my own, and I 
know that your eyes have been meeting 
mine as constantly as though they were 
within touching distance. It would seem 
foolish to you if I told you how often I 
have put out my hand in the darkness, and 
woke with a sob because I could not clasp 
the fingers my dreams had brought before 
me— could not kiss the cheek which I could 
swear to have felt brush past my own a 
moment before ! — My dear, I pulled myself 
up then, and paused for a few moments, to 
let my eyes glance happiness over inani- 
mate tables and chairs, rather than reveal 
any more of the weakness of my passion 
even to you, who are both my strength and 
my weakness ; you will have seen the ac- 
count of the wreck, and I hope you were 
not long kept in anxiety as to my fate. 
As soon as I recovered my consciousness 
from the fever, I wrote you letter No. 1 ; 
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this is No. 2. I hope not to have any 
occasioji to write a third letter yet awhile. 
I shall be in London on Wednesday, if pos- 
sible ; let me find a letter at the club from 
you. 

" On Friday, at the latest, I shall be at 
Lynncourt ; — do you remember our parting 
by the gate ? I know you have been faith- 
ful as truth itself to that vow — faithful as I 
have been, and shall be, all my life, to the 
oath, and the kiss that sealed it. Good-bye 
until Friday, and then, ^ soul of my soul, 
I shall clasp thee again !' If I could only 
make the clocks go a little faster, I should 
be a very happy man. 

" Yours, 

'*Geoffry Adair. 

**P.S, I write from the village near 
which I was brought on shore. I send 
you a local account of the wreck. My 
darling, I shall soon be with you." 

Cadogan had glanced once or twice at 
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his wife as he read the letter, but he could 
not see her face, which was bent down over 
her knees. When he had finished, he 
tossed the crumpled paper on her lap, and 
yawned. 

" It is very long," he said, " but I had 
no idea that dolt could have written such a 
good love-letter. For he w a dolt," he 
added, musingly ; " he did not find out how 
to win the woman who loved him, or to 
keep the woman whom he loved. I have 
been more fortunate in — ahem!" he 
checked himself, and put his hand under 
Esty's chin. 

** Let me go," she cried, " you stifle me ;" 
and she flung away his arm with a force 
that surprised him. 

*^ I suppose you are ashamed to look me 
in the face," he continued in a mocking 
tone. "You don't like to meet my eyes 
now that I have read of your love passages 
with my half-brother— damn him !" 

Mr. Cadogan was astonished at his own 
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emphasis as he gave vent to this curse; 
he had almost forgotten, in the triumph of 
his successes, how hateful Geoffry was to 
him. 

Esty did not notice either taunt or oath. 
The sharp white look on her face had 
passed away, her cheeks were glowing, and 
her eyes swimming in tears. Alfred shook 
her by the shoulder rather roughly. 
" What are you thinking of?" he said, irri- 
tated by her silence. 

" Oh !" she cried, suddenly, turning her 
radiant face on him, " he loved me — he was 
never false to me — he loves me now ! Leave 
me alone/' for Alfred strove to detain her 
by the wrist as she moved away from him. 
She caught hold of the letter, and went 
with it to the window. 

"Faithful as I have ever been," she 
murmured to herself, in a sort of ecstacy. 
" Oh, my darling, how could I ever doubt 

you !" 

Then she flung herself on her knees by a 
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chair, and covered the letter with kisses 
and tears. 

" I have been false, but not you, thank 
God for that ! you have kept your honour 
and your love unstained. My heart was 
broken, GeoflFry, when I thought you 
had left me, but now I am happy — quite 
happy/' Her voice died into a wail as she 
uttered the last two words, for she felt, 
rather than saw, that Cadogan had come 
up close to her. 

" Listen to me," he said, harshly, " I 
am not going to stand any more of this 
nonsense. You may cry your eyes out for 
your old lover, if you like — ^not in my pre- 
sence, for tears bore me — especially tears 
that are shed for another man ; but I give 
you notice that I will not have Adair come 
here." 

" No," she said, quietly ; ** I do not wish 
that I shall go to London." 

'' What ?" 

" I could not see him here," she added, 
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with a slight shiver, as she glanced round 
her. " Every path, every nook and corner 
would join with him in denouncing my false- 
hood ; hut I must see him. I must see him 
myself, to tell him of what I have done !" 

Cadogan thought for a few moments. 
This tone of authority his wife used was as 
unpleasant as it was new, and he could not 
at once decide how to answer it. On the 
whole he thought it hest not to arouse any 
further spirit of resistance, more especially 
as Geoffry would assuredly come to Lynn- 
court, and ' * I shouldn't hke to meet him 
myseir Alfred confessed with an inward 
qualm of alarm, when he reflected how the 
news might affect his hot-headed, strong- 
armed brother. 

" As you will," he said, indifferently. 
" I am going to London myself for a few 
days. I shall start to-morrow ; you can 
accompany me if you like, only you must 
explain matters to your aunt ; we — ^at least 
you — ^will return to Lynncourt at the end of 
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the week. You have my permission to 
meet Captain Adair this once " 

'' Thank yon, Alfred.^ 

" But you must promise never to see him 
again without my expressed consent." 

** Do you think I would go through such 
a pain twice ?" Esty said, bitterly. " I could 
not endure that he should hear of this from 
indifferent lips ; it will be hard enough to 
bear when he hears it from me — ^me, whose 
heart will bleed at every word I say. If it 
were not for his sake, do you think I could 
look him in the face again? I do not 
inquire now," she went on with increased 
vehemence, ** how those lies were fabricated 
that helped to sever me from him ; the fault 
was mine to be so deceived ; the memory 
of his plighted word should have weighed 
more with me than all the seeming proofs 
you brought me of his infidehty. You have 
broken up my life between you, but I can 
bear it better now that I know I may keep 
my faith in the man I loved; I would 
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rather be the victim of your Kes than suffer 
again all I suffered in doubting his loyalty ; 
yesterday I fancied that I had neither 
future nor past. Now I know that I may 
pray God's blessing on my darling who has 
kept truth and honour intact, where I have 
failed and am sullied " 

" Sullied !" echoed Cadogan, with a sneer ; 
** I was not aware that in marrying me you 
did anything to stain your name." 

" My name ; no ! " she interrupted, 
quickly, " but my nature ; yes ! What is 
a woman who marries without loving the 
man to whom she gives herself? How can 
a priest hallow the ceremony from which 
love stands apart ?" 

" All this is very immaterial to me," 
said Cadogan, resuming his cigar. " I did 
not marry you for love." 

** I know it ; had you done so I should 
have tried to make you happy." 

** Thank you," Alfred continued, inso- 
lently; *'but I am afraid you would not 
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have succeeded. Yon are not my style," 
and he stepped ont on the terrace, consoling 
his wounded vanity with the memory of 
this Parthian shaft 

** No woman could like that," he thought, 
with a chuckle, but his sarcasm had been 
unheeded by the girl whom he had left 
pressing her hands against her face as she 
leant on the windowHBeat, staring out at the 
flowers and sky with a sort of horror in her 
eyes as she repeated over and over the self- 
accusing question : 

" How can I tell him ? How can I tell 
him?" 
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CHAPTEE V. 



cc 



All, there's many a purer and many a better, 

But more loved Oh, how few love I " 

Owen Mebedith. 

*' Oh, false poor sweet fair lips, that keep no faith." 

Swinburne. 



Mr. Herbert communicated by telegraph 
to his wife the news of GeoflFry's safety, 
and Sophy had flung herself down on her 
knees and thanked Heaven as fervently as 
though she believed that Geofiry had been 
preserved for her especial benefit. In 
emergencies like this her great love made 
her religious, but as soon as she regained 
her calmness her brain was busily employed 
in plotting things that were hardly of a 
nature to be associated with spiritual devo- 
tion; one would imagine she fancied that 
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Heaven would ignore her sins while it 
granted her purer wishes. The thought 
that the same eye which looked mercy on 
her worthier impulses would mete justice 
to her baser ones, never seemed to cross her 
mind. 

Mr. Herbert watched over Geoffry in the 
Welsh village for two days, and then re- 
turned to town, the doctor having assured 
him that " the cerebral excitement having 
subsided, no relapse need be apprehended.'* 
Geofffy had not recognised his friend until 
late on the second day ; a contented smile 
passed over his pallid face as his eyes rested 
their first conscious glance on George Her- 
bert : " It seems like home, old fellow," he 
muttered, and then turning on his side he 
fell into a deep sleep, which was the pre- 
cursor of his recovery. 

" Did you mention Miss Lisle's mar- 
riage?" Sophy asked, with a tremble on 
her lip. 

" Oh, no ! I did not dare say anything 
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that would in the least degree interest him, 
while his mind was only just creeping hack 
into consciousness. I talked about you, 
Sophy, and the children ; I tried to persuade 
him to remain a few days longer where he 
was, but he said he should leave directly 
he could crawl out o f bed." 

" You asked him to come here ?" 

" Of course, but he said he must go into 
the country first ; we might expect him 
here at the beginning of next week." 

A cruel little smile played round Sophy's 
full lips. " He will not stay long in the 
country, I fimcy," she murmured ; then a 
pang smote her heart, and she added " Poor 
lad!" She pitied him, but had it rested 
with the movement of her hand to restore 
things to their former position, she would 
have manacled those delicate wrists rather 
than thus exert them; truly, the tender 
mercies of a woman who loves are cruel. 

Geoffry's first letter to Esty, a feeble 
scrawl, written as soon as he could persuade 
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his nurse to give him writing nlaterials, 
did not reach its destination until after the 
second letter s arrival. 

*' Law, sir, I quite forgot," the landlady 
said, in answer to Geoffry's angry interroga- 
tions, when he discovered a corner of the 
envelope peeping out from a china mug on 
the mantelpiece. Captain Adair posted the 
next letter himself on his way to the station, 
and he stuck it into the post-oflBce with a 
pleasant exultation in his heart as he re- 
flected how soon he should follow in its 
track to Lynncourt. He was »very little 
altered from what he was a year back ; his 
face was thinned by recent illness, and his 
bright curls cropped closer than usual ; but 
the eyes were as sweet and untroubled as 
ever, and the mouth, that index of the heart, 
was full and tremulous, bearing as yet no 
trace of the compression of mental suffer- 
ing. 

As he walked quickly down the village 
street, the sunny-haired children, seeking 
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diversion in the gutters, stared up awe- 
striken at the grand stranger-gentleman, 
and the women lingered at the cottage 
doors to pay homely tributes of admiration 
to his " bonny face,'* as he smiled response 
to their farewell curtseys. As he passed 
the last cottage in the lane that led to the 
station, his attention was arrested by the 
sight of a young man who leant over the 
wooden palings that guarded a long strag- 
gling garden, his head buried in his hands, 
and his breast heaving with convulsive 
sobs. Captain Adair possessed one of those 
kindly hearts that can never bear to wit- 
ness sorrow in any shape; just now the 
sight of such excessive grief especially 
jarred against his feeling of elation, and he 
lingered wistfiilly for a moment, trying to 
think of some way of approaching the 
mourner. " I might be of use ; it may be a 
money difficulty," he thought, then he con- 
sulted his watch, and finding he had plenty 
of time to spare, determined to make the 
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experiment. He walked up to the weeping 
man, and touched him gently on the arm. 

" Can I be of any use to you ?" he asked, 
in a soft low tone of sympathy. " Can 
anything help you." 

The man lifted up his face and showed 
his brown cheeks streaming with tears. It 
was with a look of intense anguish he met 
the kindly eyes turned on him. 

" Oh, sir !" he cried. " She's dead !" 

It is impossible to describe the pathos of 
that brief sentence, and Geoffry, feeling 
that he had intruded on a sorrow it was 
not in human power to alleviate, turned to 
go, when he was checked by the man's 
speaking again. 

" Look there !" he said, pointing to the 
cottage window. " That's where she's lying, 
my lass that was; she'll never come out 
of there again to walk with me in the 
evenings. There's her rose-tree I trained 
for her, a real white moss, a beauty ; and 
there's the bit of groimd I dug for her; 
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and other lasses will wear flowers, and go 
laughing and talking about the lanes ; but 
where will my girl be ?" 

" She will be where they must come to 
in their time," Geoffry said, gravely; 
"your heart is very sore now^ but if she 
loved you, and was true to you, you will 
have that thought to look back on, and you 
must pray God for her future." 

" But she was not true to me !" the man 

« 

cried, with a sort of fierce exultation. " She 
wur false ! — false as hell !" 

" And you can grieve for her like this ?** 
said Captain Adair, astonished. 

" Aye ! and why not ? Don't a mother 
love best the babe that's ill-favoured 
and ugly-tempered? Don't a wife kiss 
the fist that wallops her ? and could I go 
and take away my love from my girl 
because she was allays doing things that 
broke my heart to know? They came 
and told me of her," he continued, indi- 
cating the village by a hasty movement 
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of his hand. "They said she wur as 
thick with other men as with me. I 
said 'twas a damned lie ; but I went about 
feeling as if someone had stuck a knife in 
my heart; at last I flung it at her and 
asked if 'twere true. She laughed and 
kissed me ; and when she kissed me I forgot 
everything else. Oh! if she could only 
just get up and kiss me now, I'd forgive 
her if she'd twenty lovers at her heels." 

" And was it true ?" The question 
slipped from Captain Adair's tongue in- 
voluntarily, but he could not help feeling a 
strange interest in the answer. 

" Yes ; it was true," the man said, sadly ; 
" I wouldn't credit it at first ; but one day, 
when she sent me to the fair to buy her 
things ! — Oh, Nelly ! Nelly ! how could 
ye !" he broke in suddenly, with his arms 
stretched towards the window of the house ; 
" and I did so love ye and slave for ye ! — 
Well, sir, I was coming home in the cool o' 
the evening, with my pockets full of things 
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to make her pretty, and kept thinking of 
the sweet kiss she'd give me by way of 
thank ye, when taking a short cut over the 
fields I came where I wasn't expected, and 
I saw her — saw her by a honeysuckle 
hedge, where we had plucked nuts together 
often and often, with another man's arm 
round her waist, and another man's head 
resting on her breast, and I stepped up to 
her and said, * Nelly, you're killing me,' 
and she didn't say a word. So I spoke 
up again : ' Nelly,' I said, * I fear you're a 
regular bad one.' * So I am, Tom,' says 
she, quite brazen-like, * and you was a fool 
not to find it out before.' " 

"And did you forgive her?" Geoflfry 
asked. 

" Forgive her, sir ! when God A'mighty 
makes you love a thing, he don't leave you 
power to do anything but love it. You can't 
judge it or pardon it, that's beyond you ; 
you can only feel that what it does wicked 
is sweeter than other people's good actions. 
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I tell you," said the man, lifting a face of 
sullen defiance towards Geoflfry, and uncon- 
sciously paraphrasing the Duke of Ormondes 
nohle speech: "I wouldn't change my 
dead wench for the best brought-up lass in 
the kingdom. Fm going in to see her dead 
face again now. I got faint like, in 
there, so they sent me out. Good-day, and 
thankee, sir." 

Captain Adair watched the uncouth 
figure as it lounged down the garden-path, 
hedged by rows of fruit-bushes and rose- 
trees, thickly ranged against one another, 
and then turned to resume his walk to the 
station. He thought a good deal of that 
episode as he flitted by field and hill on 
his way to London. 

** Was this love in its noblest or lowest 
phase ?" He could not answer the question. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

" May we not yet, though fortune have divided us, 

And set an envious stop between our pleasures, 

Look thus at one another ? Sigh and weep thus, 

And read in one another's eyes the legends 

And wonders of our old loves.'* 

Beaxthont and Fletchbb. 

" I am a garment worn, 
A love unty'd, a lily trod upon, 
A fragrant flower cropt by another hand ; 
My colour sully'd, and my odour chang'd." 

The EmoHT of Malta. 

It was on the evening of the day Captain 
Adair had said he should be in London, 
and Esty Cadogan sat in her aunt's draw- 
ing-room in Bruton Street, waiting Geoflfry's 
reply to the note she had despatched to his 
club. 

In after days, she looked back with a 
sort of terror on the pain of those hours 
of expectation, and wondered to think how 
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she could have lived througli them. Like 
Fatima^ she marvelled that Death, who 
mows down so many happy heads, should 
have passed by one so unhappy. Death 
would have been a welcome relief to her 
during any one of those weary moments. 

" What can I say ? how am I to meet 
him ?" her white lips went on repeating ; 
but they could gain no answer from the 
bewildered chaos in which her mind was 
plunged. 

She could only sit, her hands clenched 
in her dress, and her sick heart leapiug and 
throbbing at every sound that vibrated 
through the house. Her eyes kept shifting 
their glances nervously from the floor to 
the mantelpiece, and back again. 

Presently a suffocating leap seemed to 
rise from her heart to her throat as she 
noted that there were only five minutes 
more to pass before he would come, and 
she repeated the old wail, " Oh, my Grod ! 
my God ! what am I to say to him ?" 
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She tossed her arms above her head in a 
wild paroxysm of dismay and anguish, and 
then dropped them down again by her 
sides, helpless. 

She was not cognisant at the time of any 
of those minor infinitesimal details of sight 
and sound with which existence is fraught, 
but she remembered afterwards that she 
had counted a hundred and forty shadows 
pass the window blind during that last 
half hour ; shadows cast by the fleeting 
figures of the foot-passengers without. 

Suddenly the haze in which her more 
acute sensibilities were dimmed was broken 
in upon by the sound of a quick, rushing 
step on the pavement without, followed by 
a sharp peal of the door bell. 

" He has come," she moaned, putting 
her hand to her side to try and subdue the 
convulsions of her throbbing heart. As 
she spoke, the door was flung open, and 
Gteoffry stood on the threshold. 

He looked eagerly before him; for the 
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moment he could not discern Esty. The 
room was dark, and as the door opened she 
retreated instinctively into the shadow; 
but it was only for a moment, and then 
he waa at her L. k»mg her hands «th 
an emotion too great for words. 

" Oh, my love ! my life ! " he murmured, 
" you don't know how I have dreamt of 
this moment. I have got you again, my 
own, my darling." 

He lifted his face, wet with happy tears ; 
he could not see the expression of hers, 
which still rested in the shadow; had he 
done so, not all the joyous blindness of 
love could have prevented his noticing 
what a ghastly countenance it was. He 
was content for a few moments, content to 
bask in the thought that she was there, that 
he could really see and touch her again ; 
and then he lifted his head to seek for 
welcome. 

"Esty, have you no word of love for 
me ? " he cried, with a thrill in his tone 
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which smote her to the heart, it was so . 
tender, so assured of what it asked. 

His voice, his manner, his presence, woke 
a thousand recollections in her lacerated 
mind; she strove to stand up, and 
struggled to compose her voice, but it was 
a miserable failure. She looked one mo- 
ment into his eyes, and then feU on his 
breast in a great passion of sobs and 
tears. 

" Esty, my own ! my little love ! my 
wife! what is it?" G-eoffry put his arm 
round her, and tried to soothe her with 
every tender word he could think of, but 
she only shook her head piteously when he 
urged her to speak. 

"What does it all mean, Esty? is this 
pleasure's sorrow? is it the sight of me 
that agitates you? If so, darling, think 
how much more bitter your tears might 
have been. I might have gone down in 
the dark waters that night of the wreck, 
if a merciful God had not preserved me to 
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know what life's happiness is. ,We must 

be married soon, Esty, or ^What is it ? " 

for she shrank away from him with a half 
scream. 
. " Don't, don't ! " she cried. 
' " What is grieving you, my own ? tell 

me ! Who has a better right to know ? Is 

« 

there sickness at home ? No ! What is it, 
then ? " 

Geoffry began to speak impatiently, a 
presentiment of evil was stealing over 
him. This excessive sorrow exceeded his 
comprehension. What did it all por- 
tend ? Why could not Esty speak to 
him ? 

Her left hand was lying on his knee, 
and in taking it up to caress it, his lips fell 
on a round metallic substance ; he dropped 
her hand hastily, and looked more closely 
at the finger thus encircled, while a sharp 
cry, almost unearthly in its intensity, broke 
from his lips. 

'' What is this ? " 
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There was that in his husky tone that 
made her lift her head, but she dared not 
meet his eyes, and she sank down again, 
her face buried in her hands. 

For a brief space there was silence. 
The clock went on in its placid count of 
minutes, minutes which to her counted 
as hours, and to him were clouded by 
strange forebodings of evil. Presently she 
raised her face again. 

" Geoffry." 

" My own." 

He moved down his head to catch her 
whisper, and put his arm round her. 

" Tell me what it is, Esty," he pleaded, 
in a tone in which tenderness was mixed 
with anxiety. "What do you mean by 
wearing that ring? What — ^whose is it? 
Is this a joke of any sort ? if so, it is a bad 
one, for it has given me a sharp pain in 
my heart. Tell me, dear, why do you 
wear it ? " 

"G-eoflfry," she whispered, in a husky, 
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unnatural voice ; ** don't call me your own. 
I am not your own now; I never can be 
again. G-eoffry" (for she saw a look of 
incredulity in his eyes), " it is true ! " 

"What is true? Why do you torture 
me ? You will drive me mad ! " and with 
a livid pallor in his face, and a sickness 
creeping over his heart, he seized her by 
the wrists and looked into her eyes. 

"What is this you are saying to me, 
Esty ? Whom am I to call my own, if not 
my affianced wife, the girl whom I love, 
and who loves me ? You do love me, don't 
you, Esty ? you are not going to give me 
up ? " A terrible doubt crossed his mind for 
an instant, but he repelled it as impossible. 
" I am sure you love me ; I am sure you 
could not change in this little time. Oh, 
Esty, why are you speaking like this? 
answer me, dear ! " 

The tears stood in his own eyes now, 
although they did not fall. His recent 
illness, the emotion of meeting her again, 
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and the sight of her tears, were getting too 
much for his composure, strong man as he 
was. 

" GeoflFry ! " she called him again, 
nerving herself with a desperate effort to 
say the three words that must be said 
before they parted. 

" Yes, my dear love." 

" Geoffry, I am married !" 

He stared at her with a face out of 
which all reason seemed to have departed, 
the eyes dilated, the expression one of dull 
stupefaction. "What are you saying?" 
he asked, hoarsely, and then he started up, 
a sound between a curse and a scream came 
from his hps. 

" Tell me, Esty, you are mad, or that I 
am so, that this is not true ; it cannot be 
true. Oh, Esty, y(m could not have limd to 
tell me so!' 

"I wish I had not," she cried, passion- 
ately, *'for my heart is dead in me, arid 
I live like one tied to a corpse. Oh, 
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Geoffry ! listen to me," she sobbecL " I am 
married. I have given myself away from 
you. I have been so weak, so worthless. 
Oh, Geoflfry, forgive me — in Heaven's 
name, forgive me ! for the sake of om* old 
love, forgive my weakness now. My mo- 
ther was ill, and I never heard from you ; 
they told me you were caring for some one 
else, that you were married, and I thought 
my mother would die because of her anxiety 
about Gerald, and Alfred came and let 
Gerald off ; but I've written to you, Geoffry ; 
and, oh, forgive me, or I shall die ! " She 
caught hold of his hand and kissed it, 
weeping passionately the while, and con- 
tinuing her prayers for pardon in broken 
incoherent syllables. 

Geoffry did not notice the touch of 
her hand, or the appeal in her words ; he 
was looking out into space, his face white 
and rigid ; the tears in his eyes dried up 
by the hot brand that seemed to scorch 
them. 
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Could this be truth ? 

Could this be the woman of whom he 
had dreamt day and night, the belief in 
whose faith and honesty had become a sort 
of religion to him ? Those wild, heart- 
broken words that were babbling at his 
feet — ^was it Esty who was speaking them ? 
Was this a gloomy, crushing nightmare 
from which some sudden shock might 
awake him ? 

Again came one of those miserable 
pauses in which the silence was only 
broken by the sound of choking sighs and 
the muflled roll of the carriages in the 
street. 

She lifted her tear-stained face, and 
pulled his coat-sleeve gently, and then 
his eyes fell and met hers. 

They never forgot that glance, fraught 
as it was with the sharpest pain life could 
inflict on either of them. In hers was all 
tiie misery, guiltless as she was, of a trust be- 
trayed, of a soul whose integrity had failed. 
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of weakness that had inflicted a mortal 
injury on him whom of God's creatures she 
most loved. 

There was no want of truth in his eyes 
— truth terrible in its reproach, and in the 
intensity with which they read her falter- 
ing countenance. 

" Esty," he said, in a hushed, subdued 
tone, " on your soul, is this true ?" 

" Yes." 

** It is true, and it is you who tell me of 
this ! Oh, my God ! my God !" and the 
unhappy young man arose and walked 
franticaUy up and down the room like a 
wild animal maddened by the injury of an 
unexpected captivity. Then he stopped 
suddenly, and turned his white miserable 
face towards Heaven. " Was it for this 
I was preserved? Was it for this Thy 
hand upheld me ? What had I done to 
deserve such a bitter punishment as life ? 
Oh, Esty !" he wailed, coming up to her, 
but not looking at her. " If I could but 
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have died a week ago, if I conld have 
gone down under those waves that were 
stunning me and sucking me in their 
depths on the night of the storm, I should 
have died battling with death for your 
sake, your eyes met me in the black face 
of every advancing wave. I could hear 
your voice above the shrieks of drowning 
wretches and the wild roar of the winds. 
Your image never left me, and when life 
seemed to me to be slipping from me — 
when the choke was in my throat, and 
darkness came over my eyes — I held you 
in my sight with the last moment of con- 
sciousness. If God had let me die then I 
should have been content — I should have 
died blessing Him, and loving you." 

His voice broke, and he concealed his 
fece with his hands. 

Esty crept up to him with weak and 
uncertain movement. Her limbs trembled, 
and her head was getting dizzy. 

" Forgive me, for Heaven's sake !" she 
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said, once more clasping his arm with her 
two hands. 

He flung her off as though her light 
touch scorched him. 

** Don't come near me !" he cried. " You 
talk to me of forgiveness ! you ask for pity 
in Heaven's name. Why, you have out- 
raged Heaven as much as you have injured 
me. Do you think that Grod will smile on 
a union made up of treachery and broken 
vows ? If it were not for the memory of 
what you have been to me I could curse 
you! 

" He curse me !" she murmured, and 
she cowered down by his side. Could 
these be GeofiEiy's words ? — words of male- 
diction in place of the loving tenderness 
that had been wont to haunt every tone 
addressed to her ? She put her hand to 
her head. Her powers of suffering seemed 
to be failing her, but she made one 
more effort to obtain the pardon she so 
coveted. 
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" Oh, G-eoffry !" she cried, in a heart- 
rending voice; "if you ever loved me, 
pity and forgive me !" 

He looked at the blank face of despair 
she turned up to him— at the quivering 
figure huddled at his feet, and felt for the 
first time since he had known and loved 
her, the entire fragility of the idol he had 
worshipped. An excess of pity swept 
away his resentment. He. met her plead- 
ing hands with his own — 

" And all his scorn was kill'd, and all his heart 
Gave way in that caress." 

" I forgive you," he said, and he drew her 
to his breast, and kissed her forehead. 
"Considering what we have been to each 
other, you need not grudge me that much," 
he added, misconstruing her shrinking 
movement. 

" It is not that," she murmured ; " it is 
that I am not worthy of your caress." 

He was touched by such excessive self- 
abasement. 
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"My poor child!*' he said; "do yon 
know what it is yon are asking me to 
forgive? Do yon know that every 
thonght of my mind, every feeling of my 
heart, has been so bonnd np in yon, that 
parting from yon is worse than death itself 
to me? Yon, Esty — ^yon whom I loved 
better than man or woman — ^yon who brand 
yonrself as worthless — what can I say to yon 
— ^yon whose truth I would have answered 
for with my life ?" 

" That you forgive me,** she reiterated. 

"Forgive yon, yes! but will you ever 
forgive yourself? Will not the evil con- 
sequences of yoTu: weakness and treachery 
shadow all of both our lives ? Shall yon 
be happy without my love, Esty? Can 
you soon forget me ?" 

" You know I cannot." 

" Then you have been as cruel to your- 
self as to me ; but you have not told 
me yet who has helped you to do me this 
wrong." 
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GeoflFry's face was not pleasant to see 
now, a dark look of anger flushing ite 
hitherto deadly whiteness. 

"I have told you all in a letter. It is 
here." 

"Who is it?" He took the letter, but 
repeated the question. 

** Alfred Cadogan, your half brother,** 
she said, in a voice filled with sullen 
despair. 

" What ! have you married him ? Is that 
the man you have chosen to fill my place ? 
My brother! No ! thank God, no blood of 
mine is in his veins ! My poor, poor Esty, 
you have indeed avenged my wrongs on 
your own head." 

She was alarmed by the look of menace 
she had seen pass over his face. 

"You won't hurt him?" she cried. 
"Promise me you won't. It will only 
make matters worse." 

" Are you only anxious for his safety ?" 
Geoffry asked, in a hard voice. 
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**I know he couldn't hurt you/* she 
muttered. 

The chimes on the mantelpiece struck 
four. 

** We must part now." 

She dreaded lest Alfred should return 
home. Moreover, she felt that a prolonga- 
tion of this scene would utterly prostrate 
her. 

" Part !" he echoed. " Part ! and from 
you ! Oh, Esty, Esty ! I cannot bear it ! 
What have I done to deserve this T 

His voice was broken by tears, and the 
man, whose frame was like that of a 
young Hercules, buried his face in the 
sofa cushions, and sobbed like a child. She 
bent over him, and tried to speak words 
of comfort, but only murmured inarticulate 
moans, while the hot tears running down 
her cheeks mingled with his. She fancied 
she heard a step outside on the threshold, 
and she started up. 

" My husband will soon return." 
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** God curse him !" he said, moodily. 
** Eass me, Esty. ! kiss me once before I 
go ! Our hps may never meet again." 

She lifted her mouth to his, and he 
kissed her — a kiss in which all love's 
passion, all death's agony, seemed concen- 
trated, and then he rose to go. 

" I forgive you entirely," he said. " It 
may comfort you to think that in the dark 
days to come. Remember, I love you ! 
If evil ever comes to you, if you are ever 
friendless and unloved bv all others, I shall 
still be yours, and yours only;" and then 
the words of the poor rustic he had met the 
day before came to his mind, " When God 
makes you love a thing. He doesn't permit 
you to unlove it," he repeated sadly ; 
" but for those who led you into this," he 
added, his eye kindling with sudden rage, 
** may they be cursed in this life and the 
next !" . 

He walked up to her as if he would have 
kissed her once more, but he only touched 
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her hand with his lips — a touch cold and 
hopeless as that we press on the brows of 
our dear dead, and then the door opened 
and shut and — he was gone. 

" GeoflFry ! Geoflfry P She staggered 
towards the door, but fell down on the sofa 
beside it. " Ah me !'* she sighed, putting 
her hand to her head. 

The room seemed growing dark ; her 
head felt on fire. She walked to the 
window, and attempted to open it. Per- 
haps the notion of seeing him once more as 
he passed down the street had something 
to do with this movement — the instinct of 
love was still strong even in the delirium 
which was beginning to confuse her brain, 
but her hand failed her ; a film came over 
her eyes; she clutched at empty air to 
support her, and fell heavily to the ground. 

Meanwhile Geoffry stood under the 
shadow of the portico, trying to compose 
his features into their ordinary expression, 
before facing the passengers in the street ; 
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his head seemed girt with a band of hot 
iron, and it was a reKef, with that fever in 
his eyes, to feel against them the cool drops 
of an autumn shower that was beginning 
to darken the air. He was descending the 
steps, when he stopped short on perceiving 
that another man was ascending them. 
This man wore a fashionable overcoat, 
buttoned to the chin to exclude the evening 
damp; he carried an elegant cane in his 
hand, to which his slight figure bore no 
little resemblance, and he picked his way 
on the steps with dainty fastidiousness, to 
injure as little as possible the gloss of his 
beautifiil little boots. 

Thus it was that he did not at first see 
the flashing eyes and ashy face of the man 
above him. Man! Geoffiy resembled rather 
a wild animal, making an ominous pause 
before springing on its victim — animal 
instinct so much preponderated at that 
moment over aught of divine — and yet his 
self-command enabled him to say to him- 
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self : " I will not compromise her by hurt- 
ing the cur. I will pass hun quietly." 

He would probably have kept to this 
resolution, although he had a cruel mind 
to tread under foot this snake-like man, 
who was going in- doors with claims to 
caresses from which Geofiiy must ever- 
more be exiled. 

He walked quickly down the steps, 
assuming not to notice the scared glare of 
Cadogan's eyes, as the two then met. 

" D — -n the fellow," the latter said, sotto 
voce. *' I thought he would have been gone 
an hour ago." 

Mr. Cadogan had forgotten that lovers* 
clocks are quite independent of ordinary 
rules of horologic mechanism. Unfortu- 
nately, Mr. Cadogan decided to attempt a 
show of friendly ease : " How d ye do, 
Adair? haven't met you for an age," he 
said, holding out his gloved hand. 

'' You cursed hound, let me pass !'* was 
the sole response Alfred's civility met with. 
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In the surprise of the moment, and taken 
aback by the somewhat menacing move- 
ment Adair made to clear the way, Mr. 
Cadogan involuntarily lifted his cane in 
Geoffry's face. In an instant the cane 
was spinning its way into a distant area, 
and Mr. Cadogan reeled heavily against the 
stone pillar at the base of the steps, finally 
landing on his hands and knees on the 
pavement. 

'*I'm sorry I touched you," Geoffry 
said, contemptuously, as he passed the 
fallen and shrinking man. " Oh, don't be 
afraid, I shan't do it again ; there's my 
address if you want it." And tossing a 
card down by his prostrate relative, Cap- 
tain Adair walked quickly out of sight. 

Mr. Cadogan got up, rubbing his knees 
rather ruefully, and looked vindictively 
after Geofl&y's figure until it disappeared 
at a comer of the street; then, with an 
expression of intense spite gleaming in his 
eyes, he murmured, emphatically, " Beast !" 
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which was all the satis&ction he took, or 
ever essayed to take, for the rough 
handling Geofiry had accorded him that 
night. So it is to be hoped that the ejacu- 
lation was a comfort to him. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



And nothing could I realise 



Save a dnll utrangeness, — the dii^raoe of a stnnn'd, impotent 

surprise." 

Owen Meredith. 

"To be mad 
Is dreadful ; yet in this a softer ill, 
We have no sense of the calamity.** 

Night had come, and Esty lay in bed 
staring at the fantastic play of the firelight 
reflected on the wall opposite. Uncorked 
physic bottles, half^mpty glasses, a few 
withered flowers and bruised peaches in a 
plate, upright tenantless chairs, all seemed 
set in the silence of the hour. Only the 
clock on the chimneypiece kept up its 
watchful irritation ; that and the surging 
in Esty's head were all the sounds she 
heard during the night. 

<< Missus was very ill," the maid had said 
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who opened the door to Alfred Cadogan 
when that gentleman re-entered the house, 
stiff and limping after that little " accident " 
(as he generously called it) which befell 
him on the doorstep. 

" The devil she is !" Alfred said, with an 
expression of great discontent. He wished 
to send his wife back to Lynncourt the 
next day, and this illness, if serious, would 
render the scheme impossible. 

" Don't you think you could move, 
dear ?" he suggested, in his silkiest tones ; 
but Esty answered his look of interrogation 
with one so utterly blank and meaningless 
that Alfred groaned and turned away from 
the sick bed. 

He hated sick beds and illness of all sort, 
and he saw that Esiy was already very ill. 
" I dare say she will be there for weeks," 
he thought; and then he determined to 
send for Christine in the morning, unless 
Esty were much better. Meanwhile he 
had an engagement which would keep him 
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out late. He told Esty's maid, a country 
girl who had accompanied them from Lynn- 
court, "to attend to her mistress, as he 
should not sleep in the house that night ; 
he had an urgent engagement/* She was 
to send the man in charge of the house for 
a doctor if Mrs. Cadogan got worse. 

" Call hisself a man I" the girl remarked, 
as she closed the door after him when he 
took his departure for the evening, dressed 
in faultless evening attire, a red carnation 
in his button-hole and a bright gloss on the 
ripples of his black curls: "I calls him a 
brute." And she went up-stairs and at- 
tended to Esty, to the best of her abilities. 

These abmties were not very transcen- 
dent, and Esty dimly conscious that some- 
thing awkward was moving about her 
pillow, dropping comers of lace pockeir 
handkerchiefs into her eyes, and splashing 
eau de cologne in her mouth, . said " she 
was going to sleep," and begged her maid 
to retire for the night 
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The latter aooeded to the request gladly. 
A strong, healthy girl herself, she felt she 
** wanted her sleep,** and "she dare say 
missus would be all right after a good 
night s rest.*' People who are well and 
sleepy are always so willing to believe the 
best of their patienfs case, under these 
circumstances. So Esty was left in soli- 
tude, and, as the hours ebbed away> her 
consciousness died away with them, and 
mad images of fever soon took the place 
of all coherent thought. 

Her hair lay in a soft web of tangles 
over the pillow, her eyes were startlingly 
bright, her lips parched and open. At first 
she counted the throbbing of her pulses in 
her forehead, then she left o£F, attracted by 
what sounded to her like dead leaves whirled 
by the window-pane. 

*< We shall have a hard winter," she said, 
half aloud. She thought she heard the 
moaning of the sea, and fancied she was 
galloping as hard as she could down a cliff. 
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Shirnng patches of sand, scattered boats, 
and mounds of grass flash by her eyes, and 
then the horse stops suddenly, and the 
fancy melts away over a long line of purple 
hills and red-tipped woodland. " GeoflFry, is 
that you ?" she called, suddenly, but no one 
answered her ; only a little mouse disturbed 
by her voice ran rapidly across the floor, 
and retired to its family under the wainscot* 
This seemed to Esty very funny, and she 
laughed a low, jarring chuckle, that broke 
in strangely on the silence of the night. 

MeanwHle the burning pain in her head 
grew worse, and her throat was parched 
with thirst. " Oh !" she moaned, piteously, 
" I want Christine ; where is Christine r 
Her hot hands plucked the sheets nervously 
as she reiterated her plaint. **Do come, 
Christine ; you would if you only knew how 
I want you !'* The fire-flames on the wall 
became confused before her gaze, and her 
eyei^ themselves burnt like hot sparks of fire. 

Again her thoughts wandered* " Geoffry," 
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she said, in a low earnest voice, " come back 
to me, come in time to save me from him. 

• 

Do you remember when we stood by the 
river, the red sun was in my eyes as it is 
now ? We watched the reapers sweeping 
down the com, and you plucked red poppies 
and twisted them in my hair. There was 
the river winding and gleaming through 
meadow and meadow. We counted the brown 
and white sails fluttering down the Sim- 
streaked waters, and you said, * Life was so 
sweet, 'twould be good to die then.' Did 
you die — or I — I forget ; but I think I've 
been dead since then. You kissed me, 
Q-eoflfry, but you won't kiss me now; you 
run away from my shadow, and you say 
* Curse you !' Oh !" she cried out in terror, 
for in her delirium crowds of faces seemed 
suddenly to press round her, and the room 
was filled with strange menacing voices, 
♦* take them away* Oh, Christine, come and 
save me ; why do you keep singing so down-^ 
stairs when I am being murdered here ?" 
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She rose from the bed and thrust her feet 
to the ground ; but when she stood up she 
staggered and fell heavily on the floor. 
She fancied that some unseen hand had 
clasped her ancles, and in the terror and 
pain of her fall, she fainted. 

When Christine arrived the next day — 
Christine, who on receipt of Alfred's intel- 
ligence, had sped up by an early train, pass- 
ing swiftly by dewy hedgerows and mist- 
silvered meadows, with heavy anxiety in 
her heart — her sister stared at her fixedly in 
the face. " Who are you ?" she asked, in a 
cold voice of inquiry, Christine fell on her 
knees, and covered the thin hands with 
kisses and tears. " Don't you know me ?" 
she entreated with eyes and voice, but Esty 
looked beyond her. 

" There is an angel there," she said, dis- 
regarding Christine's question, " but he is 
going without me ; for an infant has died 
next door, and they always go first." 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

** Onr loves have beeD of longer growth — more rooted 
Than the sharp word of one farewell can scatter." 

Yalentikian. 

^ I used to sit and look at my life 
As it rippled and ran, till right before 
A great stone stopped it : oh, the strife 
Of waves at that stone some devil threw 
At my life's mid-current, thwarting God 1" 

B. Browning. 

I DO not envy the man who returns to a 
solitary home with such a feeling of desola- 
tion in his heart as Captain Adair carried 
back with him to his lodgings the evening 
of his interview with Esty. For a few 
minutes after he left Bruton Street he had 
felt a savage exultation at the memory of 
Alfred (Mogan-e quivermg voioe «>d 
prostrate limbs, but ere he reached his 
own door the temporary excitement of his 
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nerves passed away, aod the heaviness 
of the moral blow that had been dealt him 
began to tell in its effect. The servant who 
showed him in was startled by the ghastly 
look in the new lodger's face. 

**Youre ill, aint you, sir? shall I get 
you some brandy ?" 

"No, thank you," Geoflfry answered, 
shortly. " Please to bring me my letters. 
I shan't want anything else until I ring." 

The wound in his mind was so raw that 
he could not even bear the indirect approach 
to it by sympathy given to its effect on his 
face, and he sat down in the shadow to 
avoid further observation. He sat there in 
silence for some hours after his letters had 
been brought, and the door had closed on 
the servant; sat motionless amidst the 
clatter in the street without and the twinkle 
of the lamps opposite the window. There 
was life underneath — life, busy, rollick- 
ing, hurrying, laughing, and genial; the 
street-boy's light whistle that mingled with 
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the dainty sibilations of the gaily-dressed 
women who crowded the pavement; ihe 
roar of wheels ; the mnrmnr of men's voices, 
all represented an existence to which Geofey 
had at one time thought he should never 
return. 

Now he wished with aU his heart that he 
never had returned — wished that he had 
not fought so hard against the waters — 
that he had gone down in the rush and 
struggle of that stormy hour, instead of 
living to envy those who never reached 
shore again. It was harder to sit there in 
the dusk, looking at the wreck of his life, 
than it would have been to yield up " the 
last poor sigh " in the cleft of the waves, 
when he paused to touch Esty's locket and 
to breathe her name. 

Life seemed inexpressibly dreary to him ; 
he yearned to be a boy again, and to be 
years away from this bitter hour. He thought 
of his. father with a pang of regret ; the eyes 
of our lost dead never seem to look so ten- 
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derly at ufl as when, we are wounded by the 
unkindness of the living. ** I did so love 
her/' he said, softly, as he sat there facing 
the blank of the future. 

This woman's smiles had been the sun- 
light that made the day beautiful to him. 
In the glamour of her presence, all that 
was lovely, whether in art or nature, re- 
ceived fresh charms from its association 
with her image ; the hope of her, the pride 
in her, had become entangled with every 
feeling of his heart. 

How could he pluck out her image ? 
Because her eyes and voice had self-con- 
victed her of weakness and falsehood, could 
he displace the idol his thoughts had 
cherished all these months ? Even now did 
not the thrill of her voice, as she pleaded 
for pardon, ring down from ear to heart, 
and did not his face flush as he thought of 
that parting kiss ? Was that " the last," 
he thought ; " oh, my love, my life, was 
that the very last ?' Then he thought of 

VOL. III. K 
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another who had now a right to the lips 
that should have heen his alone, and his 
hrow darkened and his eyes sparkled as the 
hell of an intolerable and helpless jealousy 
raged ia his breast. 

His meditations were broken in upon by 
the servant's entrance with candles. 

" Have you seen your letters, sir ?" the 
latter said, officiously, 

GreoflFry, taking up a few, opened them 
with a dreary indiflFerence of manner which 
did not escape the domestic. 

"Hard-up!" he said to himself, as he 
left the room. 

Insolvency was a malady that came 
oftener under that quick-witted youth's 
observation than broken hearts, so he 
may be pardoned the mistake. One of 
the letters was directed in Mrs. Herbert's 
decided-looking handwriting : it was dated 
the previous day. 

"I cannot tell you what our feelings 
were at hearing of your peril, and subse- 
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quently of your safety," it said. "Do, 
my dear Geofiiy, come and see us directly 
you get this, and read your welcome in 
our eyes and hands : words cannot express 
feelings like these ; and an inky scrawl on 
paper is a poor, weak greeting to give to such 
a friend as yourself, after a separation in 
which we nearly lost you altogether. We 
start for Brighton to-day. Follow us as 
soon as you can, and believe always 
in the devoted friendship of — Sophia 
Herbert." 

" Friendship ! Well, I suppose I may 
believe in that!" Geoffry said, dreamily; 
but in his heart he felt that he believed 
in nothing human. ** I will go to them," 
he thought. " To whom else can I go ? 
Better be at Brighton than within half a 
mile of her face, and not be able to look 

at it r 

He consulted a time-book, and decided 
to go down by the mail train. If he found 
the Herberts' house shut up at that hour. 
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he could go to an hotel for the night. He 
had no time to lose, so he ordered a cab at 
once, and ere another hour was past, he was 
in an express-train whirling through the 
darkness between Croydon and London. 

Mrs. Herbert had acted wisely when she 
decided to remove from London on hearing 
from Alfred Cadogan that the g'wa^-lovers 
were to have their first meeting there, 

" He will long to leave the place/' she 

calculated. " He will endeavour to get 

aWay from the sting in his heart. He will 
» 

come to me — to me, who will welcome him 
with love, which is only more intensified 
every hour I breathe— with passion ripened 
oy long scorching under restricted con- 
fines ! He will come, and then ! -"' 

It had been what sailors call a " dirty 
day " at Brighton. The rain drizzled down 
in the morning for a few dim hours, during 
which the vaporous mist veiled the sky 
and distant sea-line in one silvery obscu- 
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rity ; then the rain-drops grew larger and 
more frequent; finally, they came down 
in heavy showers, washing, in long sluices, 
the smooth pavements and shining white 
houses, and driving to distraction the weary 
faces that were pressed against the bespat- 
tered window-panes, to watch for fairer 
weather. 

Peace and dulness reigned in Sophy's 
house at No. — — , Marine Parade. Mr. 
Herbert had gone to dine with a bachelor 
friend at Rottingdean, and was not expected 
home until late. The lamps were lighted 
in the drawing-room, and the fire-light 
threw rosy gleams over the pink damask 
sofas and downy fauteuils scattered about 
the room. 

Mrs. Herbert sat in an easy chair before the 
fire, her head thrown back, her eyelids half 
closed in sleep, and her hand passed through 
the half-cut leaves of Balzac's '^ Illusions 
Perdues^ Probably these pages, powerful 
and pathetic as they were, were not inte- 
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resting to Sophy, or the brown-fringed 
eyeb'ds would not have fallen so low over 
the rich velvety orbs they concealed. 

Her bosom heaved gently under the lace 
handkerchief twisted carelessly round her 
shoulders. One little foot basked in the 
warmth of the fire, the other was tilted 
over her knee. For once, the somewhat 
abandoned grace of her attitude was purely 
accidental. She was quite alone, and she 
was enjoying herself, in her own sleepy, 
sensuous fashion. The remains of a phea- 
sant, some light jelly, and half a bottle of 
Ma9on, stood on a little table near her 
elbow. There was also a basket of wall- 
fruit, and every liow and then she would 
wake up and languidly peel off the tawny 
skin of a peach, and consume the fruit in 
slow bites, between intervals of slumber. 

The voluptuous beauty of the sleeper, 
the ruddy blaze of the fire, the almond 
scents from the house-flowers, formed a 
strange contrast to the bluster of the storm 
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without. The shutters were closed and the 
curtains drawn, for Sophy hated the wail 
of the wind and sea on a rough night, 
shutting her ears determinedly to sounds 
that suggested labouring barks and drown- 
ing men. 

" It's dreadful !" she said, with a shudder, 
when her maid spoke fearfully of the fate 
of a vessel which had seemed in distress 
the latter part of the day. ** Send me my 
dinner directly, Jane, and don't talk of 
such things !" 

The heavy curtains and barred shutters 
deadened the howl of the tempest to her 
ears, and she was dozing, with a smile 
on her lips, and just a rose-leaf tinge of 
colour on her smooth cheek, when the 
ring of the front-door bell reverberated 
through the house. 

"1 suppose that is George/' said Mrs. 
Herbert, half-opening her eyes ; then letting 
them close again : " I wish he would not 
ring quite so loudly." 
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The doOT opened, and a voioe, strange 
yet familiar to her, called out her name. 
Her heart beat wildlj as she stood np with 
outstretched hands to welcome the speaker. 
Her languor vanished instantaneously. 
Love awoke her to all love's alertuess;, 
at the sound of that voice, ** her eye, her 
Up, nay, her foot** spoke, as she stood 
there, flushing and tremulous, crying 
out, in words not less passionate because 
simple : 

" Oh, Geofey ! you have come back to 
us ! I am glad ! I am so glad !" 

When George Herbert returned home, 
bis welcome, if of a diflFerent description, 
was not less cordial than Sophy's, 

** You haven't quite got over your ilhiess 
yet, I see," he said, with a kindly wish to 
account for Gcofiry's haggard face ; aiid 
the latter smiled faintly, and admitted that 
the attack of fever had been a sharp one. 
He bad no doubt but that he should be all 
right in a day or two. 
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Sophy's heart stxmg her as she looked at 
the shadow of the man who left her a year 
ago, with health on his cheeks and hope in 
his voice. The eyes were inexpressibly 
grave and sad ; the full mouth had lost its 
fullness, and was haunted by a tremulous 
look of pain ; and, above all, his voice was 
most altered, for, in place of its old, ringing 
heartiness, it was deliberate, and almost 
hargli in tone. 

Sophy sat and looked pity on every 
altered lineament, but she could not re^ 
pent of her share in the alteration. 

** Better he should die than I live in 
hell!" she thought. "Oh, Geoflfry! if 
you could but love me a little, I should 
be content!" 

Mrs. Herbert did not show her usual 
shrewdness in this remark. No love that 
is great is ever content with its recipro- 
cation ; the passion that can be limited by 
content ceases to be great. 

GeoflEry rose early the next morning, and 
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walked down to the sands. He had watched 
the grey lines of coming day creep over the 
sea's edge in the east^ nntil he could hear it 
no longer ; he could not lie there and wait 
for the daylight that was loathsome to hinu 
With the nnrest of sorrow he walked 
mpidly along the shore, as though his 
hurried steps could cany him away from 
his thoughts. 

The fox may escape his pursuers by 
virtue of fleet foot and warv eve — the 
wild beast mav turn and rend the incau- 
tious sportsman with tooth and daw; but 
the unhappy human beiiig has no refuge, 
excepting in deaths from the evil thought 
that haunts him as his shadow ; his eve can 
never evade the image of pain, his foot 
never carrv him awav froai its relentleaB 

m at 

pertinacity. 

**If I coull onlv kill mv memorv,** 
Geoffiry said, as he stood watdiing the 
tender light the new-risen sun shed on 
the foam breaking over shiny patches of 
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sand and trailing dumps of seaweed. '* If 
I could put away all the past, I might 
begin life again." He put his hand to 
his neck and drew forth the locket he 
had worn so long. He looked at it 
earnestly. " If I were a hero of romance^ 
I should throw you into the sea," he said ; 
"but I love you still, and so I kiss you, 
and put you up again." And he suited 
the action to the words. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

** I cannot love thee. 
Without the breach of faith I cannot hear ye ; 
Ye hang upon my love like frost on lilies : 

you are answered." 

Valentinian. 

" Home ! home ! let me go home ! " had 
been Esty's constant cry during the three 
weeks in which she had hovered between 
life and death. 

When the fever left her, she was so 
weak and helpless that Christine carried 
her like a child in her arms. It was a 
comfort that she was too feeble to think. 
She would lie on the sofa motionless for 
hours, with nothing more important to 
occupy her mind than the pattern of the 
wall opposite, or the gambols of a * soft, 
furry kitten, which had found its way up 
into the drawing-room, and there spent its 
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days in helpless involvements amidst the 

contents of Christine's wool basket. 

Mr. Cadogan, as soon as his wife was 
pronounced out of danger, bade her an 

affectionate farewell ; he was quite happy 

in his mind now as to her succession to 

Lynncourt, and felt he could afford to pay 

a short visit to Constantinople ; he had 

been away too long, both for his advantage 

in business matters, and his pleasure as 

regarded his establishment at Mirghuen. 

" How glad they will be to see me again, 
poor little souls ! " he said to himself, a& he 
twirled his moustache before the looking- 
glass ; " but I must give them up now ; 
they are so expensive, and when I possess 
landed estates in England, I shall have to 
stay here to look after them." 

" Mind you take care of Esty," he said, 
kindly, to her sister ; ** I do not expect to 
be away longer than two months. Be 
sure and get her well by the time I re- 
turn." 
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"If you're so uneasy about her, don't 
you think you had better stay ? " Christine 
suggested, drily. 

Alfred shook his head : ** If my time 
were my own nothing would give me so 
much pleasure," he said, gravely ; " I have 
business, very important business, at Con- 
stantinople ; and in the worry of — in the 
pleasure of the new tie I have contracted, 
I have neglected my affairs too long. 
Kindly write to me until Mrs. Cadogan is 
better, and then direct her to address to me 
at the English post office at Gralata. Good 
bye ! " He offered his lips to his sister-in- 
law, but she turned away with an im- 
patient jerk, greatly at variance with her 
usual gentle way of moving. 

" I would as soon kiss a snake," she said, 
as she watched his shadow glide by the 
window-blind, when he walked past the 
house on his way to the club. 

His luggage followed him, and, after 
writing a few lines to Mrs. Herbert, he sat 
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down to dinner with a friend. who was to 
accompany him by the night mail to Paris. 

"In less than twelve days I shall be 
drinking coffee under the maple-trees by 
the Bosphorus," he thought, gleefully ; " I 
sha,ll first drive a bargain or two with my 
Greek friends at Gralata, and then I shall 
go and pull Zirma's yellow hair under the 
rose terrace at Mirghuen." 

His letter to Sophy was tender, but au- 
thoritative. The very insolence of its 
affection made Mrs. Herbert flush with 
anger when she read it. The chain Ca- 
dogan held her by never seemed to gird 
her so painftdly as now, when her heart 
was leaping beyond its bounds towards that 
other man. In Geoffry's absence, the adora- 
tion lavished on her by his half-brother 
was soothing to her vanity, and gave her 
satisfaction as being part of a scheme by 
which she was to sever Geoffry irrevocably 
from Esther Lisle. But now the scheme 
was accomplished, and the mad worship 
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Alfred had accorded her was succeeded by 
a patronising tenderness whicli was very- 
hard for her to bear. 

" I hate him ! I loathe the memory of 
him ! " she said, as she scattered the frag- 
ments of the oflfending letter to the flanies 
And she rejoiced to think that the writer 
should leave England at this juncture. 

Nothing could have happened more op- 
portunely for her hopes and wishes. She 
told Captain Adair that Cadogan had left 
for Turkey, and watched anxiously the 
effects of her communication. Qeoffry's 
pale face turned even paler, as he said, 
quietly, " He has left his wife very soon.'* 
Sophy did not know what a fierce thrill of 
dehght passed through his jealous heart at 
her words, and hoped, by the placidity of 
his manner, that the wound was healing. 

Captain Adair had read and re-read very 
often the letter Bsty had put into his hand 
the day of their last interview. He coidd 
not at all understand certain passages of it. 
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How was it she had not received his 
letters ? Who were the " they " who had 
spread a report of his marriage in India ? 
He would inquire into these matters as 
soon as Esty was recovered, but it never 
entered his mind to suspect treachery in so 
kind, so old a friend as Sophy Herbert. 
He frequently intended to speak to the 
latter on the subject of the letter and its 
contents ; but his heart failed him • each 
time he attempted to open his lips with 
Esty's name on it. "When a man is hanged, 
it is hardly worth considering who twisted 
the rope," he thought, gloomily. It never 
occurred to him that deliberate falsehood had 
been employed to separate him from his love. 
He thought that there had been mistakes and 
bad management somewhere, but, however 
that might be, the greatest mistake of all 
was in Esty's own weakness of purpose. 

" No one but herself could have parted 
us. If she had loved me as I loved her, 
no mistake could have come between us." 

VOL. III. L 
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While Esty was in danger, he could not 
leave the place where he could most 
quickly obtain news of her; he, was not 
certain that he wished her to live. Esty 
dead might be nearer to him than Esty 
living as another man's wife, the mother 
of another man's children. He ground his 
teeth in impotent rage when he thought of 
her thus. Yet when he imagined her to 
be suffering pain and sickness, his heart 
melted with tenderness — ^he forgave all, for- 
got all, in the desperate wish to be near 
her again, to comfort and nurse her. 

He had begged Christine to give him 
sometimes intelligence of Esty's state, and 
soon after Alfred Oadogan's departure from 
England, Christine wrote from Lynncourt 
to say that her sister was convalescent. 

" There is nothing to detain me here any 
longer, then/' Geoffry said, half aloud, as he 
stood looking out at the sea by the window 
in Mrs. Herbert's breakfast-room. 

"What do you say?" asked Sophy, 
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sharply, who had entered the room as he 
spoke, 

'^I was thinking that I had trespassed 
on your hospitality long enough. A trip 
across there" (pointing seaward) "would 
do me good, and relieve you and Herbert 
of a useless clog, — s. visitor who is as bad 
company to his friends as he is to him- 
self." 

" Hospitality ! " she echoed, looking at 
him furtively. " Is that all ?" and then she 
checked herself. 

"Have I not reason to be grateful for 
your hospitality?" he said, taking her 
hand kindly. " From my boyhood, you 
and Herbert have been my best, my only 
true friends; do not think that because I 
am a stricken-down man I am an ungrate- 
ful one. The memory of you both will 
always be held dear by me, whatever I be, 
wherever I am ! " He still held her hand, 
looking, not at her, but at the sails passing 
away over the sea's verge. 
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She snatched her hand away, her eye 
flashed, and her cheeks turned livid. 

"Geoffry," she cried, in a harsh, trem- 
bling voice, " you are a fool ! " 

He started, and looked at her with 
wonder. 

" Yes," she continued hurriedly, her lips 
whitening as she spoke. 

"You are a fool — a deceived, obtuse, 
pitiless fool ! Stop !" She checked his im- 
pending exclamation by a motion of her 
hand. "Do not interrupt me. I have 
been mad so long that I must bring it out, 
or I shall die. Did you think that a 
woman like me could feel only sisterly 
interest in a man like yourself? Do you 
remember what I was when I first met 
you ? A girl — young, handsome, and 
warm-blooded — going to be linked with 
an old plain man. Do you remember the 
night before I married, when I tried, with 
kisses and tears, to wake that love in you 
which was scorching all my own heart? 
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You did not understand me. You were as 
beautiful but as cold as the statue which I 
cursed as your likeness, when you left me 
there to eat out my heart in shame and 
anguish ! You went away. I tried to live 
it down, this girlish fancy, this yearning 
of youth towards its like ; but whenever 
iny husband put his withered face near 
mine, I hated him for the memory of your 
smooth cheeks and red mouth. Stop ! you 
shall hear me ! " 

Geoffry, with a kind of terror in his eyes, 
had moved farther from her, and now at 
her last words put his hands to his ears. 

** This is not earth ; it is hell !" he cried. 
" You are mad, Sophy, mad — quite mad !" 

" I know I am ; but think of all, Geoffry 
— ell I have suffered, and do not wonder if 
I can repress my insanity no longer. Re- 
member how long and how much I have 
been tortured. You went away, and I 
settled down into a life of calm stagnation. 
I was content, if not happy. George was 
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very kind to me, and if I could have but 
forgotten that I had known what love was, 
I might have lived content with its ghost. 
I almost thought that I had succeeded in 
crushing the feeling; hut when you came 
back, oh how my sick heart leapt and 
throbbed again at the sound of your voice, 
the touch of your hand ! I forgot all my 
resolutions ; the calm of my life died for 
ever ; henceforth all was storm and bitter- 
ness." 

The tears welled up in her eyes, and her 
words came brokenly through her sighs. 
Hitherto she had not looked at Geoffry to 
see the effect of what she said. Now slie 
tottered towards him with a piteous look of 
deprecation in her face. She recoiled before 
the expression of his eyes, and then flung 
herself at his knees. 

** You must pity me ! If you do not love 
me, you must pity me — me who have never 
wept but once before, and that once I was 
at your feet, as I am now. Think of it all, 
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GeofiFry : how you came to me joyous and 
selfish, to demand sympathy for your love 
for another; think how every word that 
glorified her slighted me ; how those tender 
phrases you used when speaking of her cut 
me to the heart I Was it not hard to have 
the warmth of your love shining so near 
me, and I out in the cold shadow ? You 
never even thought of me, GeoflFry. Don't 
think I impute any blame to you. I know 
you never thought of me, and that was the 
hardest pang of alL Was I ugly, old, or 
unattractive that your eyes should never 
have owned the power of mine ? Oh, 
Geoffry, why did you never think of me ? 
It has been in dreams, Geoffry, that I have 
tasted the only happy moments of my 
embittered life, for in dreams I have heard 
the whisper of kisses that might never bless 
me in the day, have felt the caress of hands 
that never moved towards me, excepting in 
the illusions of slumber. I am beautiful, 
Geoffry; I was so, at any rate, when I 
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first knew you, and I did so love — oh, so 
love you !" 

The passion of the moment enriched her 
tones as she murmured these last words. 

" It might have been so," Geoffry said, 
gravely; "you were beautiful, and yet I 
never thought of love. When we first met, 
I was an uncouth lad, more prompt to run 
a foot-race than to think of woman's lips. 
Latterly " 

" Yes." 

"Latterly you were my friend's wife; 
and the thought of dishonour to him would 
bave been as strange to me as thefk or 
murder. Oh, Sophy, tell me that this is 
some hideous hallucination ! that you don't 
mean what you say ! It is so hard to think 
that I have lost all I had in the world, and 
to see you suffer like this, and for such a 
reason. It seems incredible. You are 
mocking me." 

The young man tried to call a smile to 
his wan face, and to raise Sophy from her 
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kneeling position. He thought it possible 
that this might be a temporary delirium : it 
is so diflBcult to believe that things are 
otherwise than as one has seen them for 
many years past. She lifted up her face, 
.he Librol lights in her eyes shining 
subdued through a mist of tears. 

" You do not believe it," she said ; " and 
yet if I showed you a bracelet on my arm 
and told you I had worn it there since I 
had known you, you would believe that I I 
love you, G-eoffry. I love you best of all 
living things. Why should you escape 
knowing what I have known so long ? — and 
I would not give it up. I would not relin- 
quish my love even when you curse me with 
that cold look in your eyes. Oh, Geoflfry, 
can you not look differently at me ?" 

She linked her hands round his arm, and 
rested her wet cheek on them. 

** No, I cannot," he said, quietly. 

He removed her clasped hands, and 
placed her in a chair. 
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"Yon may think me hard, Sophy, and 
the world — ^the fashionable portion of itr— 
would judge me a fool if they heard my 
answer to your wild words. I could no 
more take advantage of such love as this, 
under such circumstances, than I could go 
up to Herbert and stab him in the back. 
I know there are men who will not scruple 
to accept of a friend's hospitality — will eat 
at his table, sleep under his roof, meet him 
each day with all the cordial seeming of 
true friendship, while they take advantage 
of his confidence to dishonour his wife, and 
taint his blood. I am not of these. To be 
treated like a brother by George Herbert, 
and to commit a sort of moral incest by 
intriguing with his wife, would be impos- 
sible to my nature even to conceive in idea." 

"If you had loved me," she muttered, 
" you wouldn't reason in this way." 

" If I had loved you I should not have 
eaten Herbert's salt for these last dozen 
years." 
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" Can — you — not — lo ve — me — a little ?** 
she faltered. ** Is it too late ?" 

"Woman, what are you tempting me 
to ?" he cried, in a harsh voice. " Where 
is your own conscience? Do you owe 
nothing to the man who has loved and 
trusted you all this while? You were 
portionless, and he made you rich; you 
were unloved (she winced at this, but still 
devoured his face with the unholy fire of 
her eyes), and he loved you; his whole 
life, his wealth, his name, his children — all 
are yours ! Do you feel no reflected worth 
from his to induce you to stifle the dis- 
honour in your heart ?" 

She was silent, but she felt even then 
that condemnatory words from him were 
sweeter than silence* She anticipated, with 
sickening dread, the moment when his voice 
would cease, and he would leave her pre- 
sence for ever. 

" Tell me," she said, walking up to him, 
and staying her hand on his chair, ** if it 
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had been otherwise, if I had never married, 
if you had never met that other — ^would 
you have loved me ?" 

With cruel truthfulness, he answered, 

" Nor 

" You are sure ?" 

" Quite sure." 

He felt the words were bitterly hard ones 
with which to answer such a yearning face 
afi she turned towards him ; but his instincts 
were all truthful, and he would not lie now 
to save himself the pain of the present, 
when his so doiug might prolong this 
woman's torture to an indefinite period. 
It was kinder to crush it all out at once, 
he thought, but his heart smote him when 
he saw the glassy look that came over her 
eyes, the quick heavings of her breast. 

*^ Oh !" she groaned, " I cannot breathe !" 

He drew her to the window, and sup- 
ported her in his arm as he unclasped the 
fastening, and admitted the fresh air to 
her poor, pinched face. She turned her 
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eyes up to him with a look of intense 
love. 

" It is the first time," she gasped, " you 
have held me thus. Oh, that I could 
die !" 

He placed her gently in a chair. 

" Forgive me, Sophy," he said, " the 
pain you have forced me to inflict on you. 
It has been harder to bear than my own 
was.'' 

She laughed an unpleasant little laugh 
that jarred on his ears. 

" Shall I tell you something ?*' she said. 

" If you like, Sophy." 

The kindly gentleness of his tone exas- 
perated her more than his invectives had 
done. A wild fury took possession of her 
breast. 

" You need never have lost that puny- 
faced girl if you had not trusted a mad- 
woman with your secret. It is madness, 
isn't it, which makes a naturally kind- 
hearted woman diabolically false and cruel ? 
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I never gave your messages to Esty Lisle ; 
I concealed all my knowledge of you from 
her ; I tempted Cadogan to many her ; he 
did not like her, but he worshipped me, and 
to win me he would have married a savage. 
He consented to ally himself with that child 
for love of his " glory ,** as he called me, and 
I was glad to do anything which should put 
a bar between you and her. I told her you 
were engaged to another woman ; I inter- 
cepted your first letter to her, that one you 
wrote in A Street." 

Geofiry seized her by the wrists. 

« What !" he cried, with a sirange joy in 
his voice ; *' do you mean to say Esty never 
heard anything of me all the time I was 
away ?" 

" Not to my knowledge," Mrs. Herbert 
said, sullenly. 

"Then my darling was not so much to 
blame after all. Tortured by my silence, 
conspired against by ruthless men and 
women, hellish voices round her to prompt 
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doubts of my honour— oh, my Esty !" the 
young man cried, with ineflfable tender- 
ness in his tone, ** if I could only tell you 
at once that half the weight of misery is 
hfted off my life." 

Sophy looked on him with wonder as he 
paced rapidly up and down the room, with 
a light in his eyes which she had not seen 
there since his return home. 

Like Cadogan, she was incapable of 
appreciating the moral height of love like 
this. 

" She had the hope of you ; she might 
have relied on that." 

" But did you leave her any hope T 

Sophy was silent. 

" I know you did not," he went on, ex- 
citedly. '* When such as you and Alfred 
Cadogan do the devil's work between you, 
one may be sure you did it wejl. So, 
Mrs. Herbert, you have not been my friend; 
you have been my enemy all this while — 
my false, cruel, treacherous enemy. You 
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have killed my happiness ; you have spoilt 
my life for me. The news you prepared 
for me on my return brought wrinkles to 
my face and grey into my hair, and it 
turned my twenty years old to sixty. Do 
you not expect Grod will damn you for this 
year's work T 

" Be silent, Geoffry." 

Once more she went up to him and con- 
fronted his face, all ablaze as it was with 
honest wrath. 

" What I did was for love of you. I lied ; 
I forfeited self-respect, even self-love, for 
did not your cruel indifference murder 
vanity ? I was guilty in life, and I have to 
face the prospect of that hereafter which 
awaits the vile in heart, for I do not repent, 
Greoffry ; I cannot repent, and slip into the 
hopes of heaven by means of abject recan- 
tation of my errors. All this I did for love 
of you. I have loved you ever since I have 
known you — I love you now ; forgive me 
if you can, and let us part in peace." 
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The generous heart of the young man 
was touched. 

" Let God judge you," he said. " Good- 
bye for ever, Mrs. Herbert. I shall leave 
England to-night. May your own con- 
science be your only punishment f 

" It is my memory that will avenge you 
on myself," she cried, with a ghastly look 
of pain. " The memory of that one word 
' No ' will be quite sufficient penance for 
all the years that are left to me." 
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CHAPTER X. 

**.... How the swallow got a wing broken 
In the spring-time, and lay upon his side 
Watchipg the rest fly off i' the red leaf time, 
And broke his heart with grieving at himself, 
Before the snow came." 

SWINBUBNE. 

The two months Mr. Cadogan had men- 
tioned as including his term of absence from 
England had nearly elapsed, but still he 
gave no indications in his letters of any in- 
tention of returning home. He made fre- 
quent and aflfectionate inquiries after Lady 
Renshawe, much to that venerable lady's 
amusement, who had reason to know how to 
appreciate the worth of his kindly interest. 
Esty breathed more freely after each 
perusal of these cramped, formal-looking 
epistles. His presence had weighed on her 
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like a nightmare, and she looked forward 
with nervous dread to the hour when those 
snake-like eyes, and that cold, patronising 
voice should reassert their influence at 
Lynncourt. 

" I must do all I can. I must not bring 
pain to them at home ; but if it had but 
pleased Heaven to let me die, it might have 
been better for all," she thought, during the 
hours of depression that attended her re- 
covery from illness. 

She divided her time between her two 
homes, striving to give pleasure to all, call- 
ing up faint smiles to deceive the anxious 
scrutiny of Christine's loving eyes, and 
exerting herself more than usually to supply 
interest and amusement to her grand-aunt's 
fading life. 

The latter was by far the easier task of 
the two. The unconsciousness of Lady 
Renshawe's dulled eyes, the abstraction . of 
her wandering thoughts, were balm to the 
mind so wounded that it could not bear the 
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slightest approach to its hurt even by the 
pitying glance of aflfection. 

Esty had never spoken Geoffry*s name 
since she had recovered her consciousness, 
and all that Christine could learn concern- 
ing the pain of that interview was its result, 
as shown in two or three silvery lines that 
rippled through the coils of her sister's 
brown hair, and the increased deepening of 
the shadows under her eyes. 

" Miss Esty mopes about the house like a 
sick bird," Dolly said, reflectively, after a 
visit to Lynncourt, when her unruly charge 
of former days met her with a grave sweet- 
ness of manner which quite disconcerted the 
testy old woman. **I wish she'd tear my 
cap and slap my face like she used to when 
she was a blessed babe." 

Christine smiled at the quaintness of 
Dolly's sentiment, but she too wished with 
all her heart that she could wipe away the 
few last years of her sister's life, and by her 
be pelted with acorns, or play at hide-and- 
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seek in the mossy glooms round Garden- 
hurst, as in the old blithe days of their 
childhood. 

Now Esty's chief content was to sit with 
her aunt in the long grey evenings motion- 
less and silent, her hands crossed over each 
other, her eyes veiled by seeming thought. 
In reality, she did not think at all, only 
sometimes the flash of suddenly-remembered 
eyes, the echo of a tender word, would cause 
a keener pang to cross the monotony of her 
sorrow. 

She rarely left the house, excepting to ac- 
company her aunt's chair as the latter was 
wheeled slowly through the golden wind- 
ings of the gravel paths that intersected 
the flower-beds. The thick-leaved shadows 
of the shrubbery might deepen or wane 
according to the colour of the changing 
year, but Esty's footsteps never penetrated 
into those dewy solitudes now. The hare 
sped over the speckled light of the moss 
walks, the squirrel flung down the empty 
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kernels of the beecli-nuts from his breezy 
home in the branches, but no human tread 
bruised the seeds of the wild grapes or 
scared the bird from its twig. The ghost 
of her past happiness would have met her 
at every turn of that tangled labyrinth of 
trees and shrubs ; she avoided even glancing 
at the distant masses of gold and green that 
marked the windings of the woodland. So 
moss crept over the bars of the rustic gat^ 
that guarded the entrance to the shrubbery, 
its hinges stiffened in rust, and the silvery 
cobweb hung unbroken on its handle. 

As the weeks went on, the smell of 
summer died out of the air, and was suc- 
ceeded by such bleak winds and dank fogs 
that Lady Renshawe was obliged to forego 
her garden-drives, and content herself with 
watching the whirl of dead leaves from the 
window of that sitting-room where she had 
sat down to face the approach of winter for 
many a lonely year. 

She could no longer recall those weary, 
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loveless days of the past, for her memory 
had faned her, with the yearning desire 
she had used to feel when she heard the 
prattle of cottagers' children in the corn- 
fields, the longing for little hands to pluck 
at her dress, for little feet to patter over 
her threshold. All these aspirations belong* 
ing to life's warm blood had faded away in 
the chill of age. She still felt a clinging 
sort of affection for her niece — ^the affection 
that makes a blind, maimed dog lick the 
hand that heals its hurt, and seek to grope 
for its protector by instinct when its other 
faculties have perished ; but otherwise the 
once keen-eyed, quick-witted countess cared 
for little exceptiQg her daily meals and the 
small comforts of life with which Esty's care 
provided her. 

One day, towards the end of November, 
Lady Eenshawe crept down her broad oak 
stairs for the last time ; she descended with 
quick breath, and halting steps, pausing 
on the landing-place beneath the picture of 
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King Charles's haughty-eyed mistress. A 
flickering sunbeam played over the insolent 
red lips of Barbara Villiers, and Esty, who 
followed in her grand-aunt's wake, stopped 
for an instant to admire the sheen of the 
silk drapery Lely had depicted falling off 
the roundness of the mellow-tinted bust, 
and the tender curve of the fingers that 
dimpled in and out a string of pearls they 
held, when her attention was recalled to 
her aunt by the latter 's sudden exclamation 
of distress. 

« What is it, dear ?" Esty asked, running 
to her side ; but the countess only put her 
hand to her heart and muttered something 
inarticulate. Presently she appeared to 
recover, and signed to Esty to give her an 
arm into the dining-room. They sat there 
in silence for some minutes, and then 
Lady Renshawe said in her usual voice : 
" Ring for dinner." Esty obeyed, and 
did not Jiazard any remark respecting 
her aunt's apparent indisposition. The 
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latter never cared to have such questions 
asked. The dinner came up. The old 
butler attended with his usual stateliness to 
the requirements of the two ladies. All 
went on smoothly until he handed some 
dessert to Lady Renshawe, and then the 
spoon the countess held fell out of her hand. 
She smiled vaguely, as the butler replaced 
it in her fingers. 

" Grown stupid," she said, in that low 
feint voice that had become habitual to her ; 
then she rose stiffly from her seat, and 
leant over the table — " For what we have 
received may Grod make us grateful," 

The last word of the grace had barely 
escaped her Kps, when she fell forward 
heavily on the table. Esty and the servant 
hastened to her, and replaced her in her 
chair. She was quite conscious, and when 
she saw the alarm in the two pale faces 
near her^ she spoke, although with diffi- 
culty : 

" It must come to all !" she gasped. " It 
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has come to me. Don't cry, Esty. Don't 
take me up-stairs — ^to my chair in the sit- 
ting-room." 

They carried her to her old place by the 
ivied window: there she fell into a doze 
which continued for some little while. 
Esty sat and watched the withered face of 
the sleeper with anxious terror in her heart. 

She despatched a messenger to W for 

the doctor, and another to Gardenhurst, 
but it woidd be some hours before the 
former could arrive. Meanwhile she woidd 
not risk vexing her aunt by having a third 
person in the room, or by indulging in the 
unusual luxury of lighted candles. So she 
sat alone in the grey twilight, her eyes 
straining through the obscurity to detect 
the slightest alteration in the countess' face. 
It came at last ; that fatal change of coun- 
tenance when the look of humanity sharpens 
into clay, and it came before aid or comfort 
could arrive. The wrinkled fingers groped 
their way to Esty's head, and there rested. 
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Esty lifted up her face eagerly. *' What 
is it, darling ?" She had to lean her ear 
very close to her aunt's face to catch the 
answer. 

" Bless you, my child ! More kind than 
Clara was. James will succeed me — it is 
right so — I am going to learn the truth. 
Pray God, papa may meet me. It was 
time to go." Such an infantine word as 
" papa " had not escaped those shrivelled 
lips for fifty years past. 

Again there was silence in the room, 
only broken by the sound of a leafless 
branch that beat against the window-pane, 
and the patter of the rain falling on through 
the laurels outside. 

Lady Eenshawe grasped Esty's hand, 
and her eyes distended with sudden animar 
tion. 

" Hark !" she said. " Do you not hear 
them ?" then she fell back in her chair, and 
her eyes turned upward. Esty never knew 
what sound it was that haunted the ears of 
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the dying woman, for the latter did not 
speak again. 

The wind swelled its wail, and the night 
grew darker, and still Bsty sat alone, her 
hand resting on the knees that might never 
bend again at their owner's bidding. She 
did not yet dream of the truth, for the 
increased darkness had prevented her see- 
ing the expression of her grand-aunt's face. 
It was not until the lights were brought 
that it was discovered that James Lisle was 
now Earl of Renshawe ; and Esty buried 
her face, with a sorrowful cry, in the folds 
of the silk dress that hung round the inani- 
mate form in the chair. 

** Would to God I had gone with thee ! 
Would that it had pleased Him to take me 
also into the darkness !" she cried, in the 
bitterness of her heart. 



—^ 
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CHAPTER XI. 

" Does a new life, like a young sunrise, break 

On the strange unrest of our night, confused 

With rain and stormy flaw ?" 

R. Bbowning. 

Winter had come and gone, and still 
Alfred Cadogan lingered at Mirghuen, 
spending his leisure hours in the rose-trel- 
lised kiosk, where Leila, the Georgian, 
turned on him the sleepy languishment of 
her large black eyes ; and Zirma, the feir- 
haired, stroked her golden braids with 
looks of sullen defiance, as she noted that 
her lord's glances fell more frequently on 
her rival than on herself. 

Mr, Cadogan liked Leila very much, but 
he liked self-aggrandisement better, and he 
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would not have lingered abroad thus long 
had it not suited his interest to do so. It 
pleased him to exercise the subtilty of his 
intellect against those wily-minded Asiatics 
with whom his business brought him in 
contact ; it pleased him still better to out- 
wit them, and (thanks to the native ability 
he inherited from his father, he not unfre- 
quently did so), above all, it pleased him to 
stay away from England until such time 
when keeping his wife would entail added 
riches, and not additional expenses to him- 
self. One day, early in January, he was 
lounging on the red cushions of his sofa, 
emoking a hookah, and listening with an 
indolent, amused expression of countenance 
to a furious war of words that was going 
on between the two chief aspirants to his 
favour. The birds that hung in gilded 
cages from the lattice-bars chattered the 
louder to drown the shrill vociferations of 
the women ; but the sofk bubble of the 
fountain in the centre of the room was 
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quite lost sound of in the clatter of their 
scoldings. 

Zirma was angry because Leila had been 
presented by Alfred with a new bracelet 
of English workmanship; it had formerly 
belonged to Mrs. Herbert, and Alfred 
had unclasped it from her arm one fine 
midnight, when, the two together in the 
balcony at Brighton, he had sworn to 
cherish it for ever as a memorial of the 
kiss he had been permitted to press on the 
round arm it encircled; but the passion 
that animated his caress at that moment 
had long since died away in his heart, and 
prudence (always the better part of all his 
other qualities) had survived it; so he 
packed the jewel up with his other posses- 
sions when he started for the Continent, 
fully intending that it should supply the 
place of any costly bauble his favourite 
inamorata might desire. Unfortunately, 
Mrs. Herbert had not twice given him the 
opportunity of securing such a costly me- 
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mento of herself, and so Alfred was unable 
to satisfy the daims of both the fair denizens 
of his Turkish retreat. 

" Thou whose yellow hair is as coarse as 
strings of matting, canst thou pretend to 
match it with a ruby?" said Leila, angrily, 
with a vicious twist of her own black braid, 
to rescue it from the clutches of Zirma's 
fingers. 

" Thou most immodest ! Thou who 
feedest chickens of both sexes without veil- 
ing thy face! Thou whose hair is dirt- 
coloured and unworthy to make a cushion 
for my feet!" screamed the angry Circaa- 
fiian, choking so with passion that she was 
unable to continue her string of invectives, 
" Come here ;" and she dragged her rival 
to Alfred's feet, where they both assailed 
him with such a volley of words, screams, 
and tears, that he put his hand to his ears 
to deaden the din. 

He rose to escape, but Leila hung about 
his neck, while Zirma clung round his 
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knees, determined not to let him depart 
before she gained either a right to the 
coveted treasure, or to one similar to it. 

" I tell you what," said Mr, Cadogan, as 
he extricated himself from the embraces 
that impeded his flight, and made towards 
the door : " you children of infidels are more 
clamorous than Christians — ^more avaricious 
than daughters of Israel. I will not visit 
you again for two moons. Go to Jehannen, 
both of you !" and he retreated hastily be- 
hind the crimson hangings that concealed 
the exit to the apartment, his temper ruffled 
and his arms aching from the effects of the 
energetic pinches Leila had bestowed on 
him in her efforts to detain him. The two 
beauties ceased wrangling when he was 
out of sight, partly because the absence of 
spectators always diminishes the zest of a 
quarrel, whether between women or dogs, 
and partly because Zirma became too in- 
censed for words. A ** woman scorned " is 
a dangerous enemy, to whatever clime she 
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may belong ; and Zirma's heart filled with 
sullen wrath, which boded no good to the 
dighter of her charms, should he come 
within reach of her vengeance, 

Alfred made his way down to the land- 
ing-place, and hailed the caique that was to 
take him to Constantinople, It was early 
morning, and those who are acquainted 
with the shores of the Bosphorus can 
imagine what a lovely scene greeted Mr. 
Cadogan's eyes as he stood awaiting the 
approach of the swarthy boatman to the 
landing-place. Festoons of fishermen's nets 
hung wet on the maple boughs that over- 
hung the water ; finiit, glowing between 
layers of vine leaves, lay piled up in the 
baskets that waited transportation to the 
market. Crowds of felucca craft darted 
swiftly through the heaving current, leaving 
foamy sparkles dancing in their trail. 

As far as eye could follow the stream 
into misty distance, it beheld, rising above 
the blue depths of the river, terrace after 
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terrace bright with flowers, the delicate 
spires of mosques gleaming in the clear 
air, hills rich with verdure, and gardens 
that dropped rose leaves along the margin 
of the waters ; cypress trees that rose dark 
against the gay glow of the shore — ^the 
whole suffused in that soft rosiness which 
is the characteristic of Eastern landscape. 

Mr. Cadogan paid little attention to the 
beauty of the scene ; he anathematized his 
two boatmen for being late in responding 
to his signal, and, taking his seat in the 
caique, was soon far on his way down 
the stream. He intended to come back to 
Mirghuen in two days' time. 

" They will be cooled down by then," 
he thought, "and Zirma will be glad to 
welcome me on any terms." He little 
thought what kind of welcome the enraged 
Circassian was preparing for him against 
his return home. 

When on the evening of the second day 
Alfred re^mbarked at Tophana^ a French- 
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man, who accompanied him down to the 
quay, asked him when they should meet 
again, as they were both engaged in an 
important speculation, and Mr. Cadogan's 
presence at Constantinople would be re- 
quired in a few days' time, in order that 
the latter might sign some papers relative 
to the business in hand. 

" This is Tuesday," Cadogan said, re- 
flectively. "When shall you want me 
here again r 

" On Saturday." 

" On Saturday, then, without fail, I will 
be with you by twelve. Adieu !" 

And Mr. Cadogan, waving his hand to 
his companion, got into his caique, and 
recommenced his journey homeward. 

" What wicked-looking faces those boat- 
men have !" the Frenchman said, as he 
walked away from the quay. " I wonder 
where my friend Alfred goes to spend his 
evenings." But he thought no more on 
the subject until Saturday arrived, and 
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then lie had occasion to tax his memory 
to recall every word that passed on the 
occasion of his last interview with Mr. 
Cadogan, for the latter never kept his 
appointment ; and, as day followed day 
without any tidings of him reaching Con- 
stantinople, those who knew him began 
to have anxious apprehensions on his 
account, feeling sure that some unprece- 
dented accident must have detained him 
from keeping an appointment where his 
money interests were concerned. Their 
forebodings were increased when one day 
a packet from Mirghuen reached the hands 
of his French friend, announcing that 
Alfred Cadogan had never returned to 
Mirghuen, and begging that inquiries 
might be made, both of the members of 
Alfred's household and the boatmen who 
had been accustomed to transport their 
master to and from Constantinople, This 
packet emanated from Leila, who was 
frantic at her lord's prolonged absence. 
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and who had reason to suspect that Zirma 
was in some way the cause of it. 

The emissaries of Turkish law are prompt 
to act when actuated by hope of lucrative 
reward, and as it was important to Mr. 
Cadogan's French friend that the former 
should be proved dead or alive, no expense 
was spared to farther the investigation. 
One of the cai'ges was secured (the other 
having made good his escape over the 
mountains), and as the captured man had 
no bribe to offer the police officers equiva- 
lent to that which awaited them at the 
h»nd, of Cadogan-B M^is, he wa« fir* 
forced by threats of corporal punishment 
to own all he knew of the Englishman's 
fate, and then handed over to justice, to 
meet the reward of his crime. 

The substance of the boatman's confession 
was contained in the newspaper called the 
Levant Herald^ the only portion of it that 
was suppressed being the references made 
to the bribe with which Zirma had tempted 
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" her master's servants into the commission 
of the crime that would rid her for ever of 
the pain of witnessing his attentions to her 
rival." 

Those Europeans who interested them- 
selves in Cadogan's fate thought it useless 
to introduce an element of scandal in the 
affair, to increase the anguish his friends 
in England would feel when they should 
hear of his unhappy fate ; so they put 
aside all mention of his private residence 
at Mirghuen, and the paragraph in the 
Levant Herald merely expressed its regret 
that one of those fdul murders, accompanied 
by robbery, that were of only too common 
occurrence, had again disgraced the beauti- 
ful waters of the Bosphorus. ** The unhappy 
Englishman was first struck in the back, 
his pockets were then rifled, and his body 
flung overboard. The English consul was 
exerting himself to the utmost to secure 
justice to the assassins, while the regret 
Mr. Cadogan's loss would occasion in the 
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mercantile world (of which he was so 
esteemed a member), and in that private 
circle of friends who bewailed his loss in 
England, would doubtless be as loudly 
expressed by the one as deeply felt by 
the other." The paragraph concluded with 
sympathising with every one who might 
be concerned in the matter, and cited 
a case of a young English midshipman 
having been attacked in a similar manner 
by his caiges during the period of our 
occupation of Turkey, only the middy was 
fortunate enough to be able to keep his 
assailants at bay with a revolver until he 
could obtain assistance. The paragraph in 
the Herald finally found its way in a curt 
form to England, but long before then 
it met Captain Adair's eye in the column 
of a French newspaper, which he took up 
carelessly from the table of a restaurant, 
where he was dining one evening in Paris. 
The gas-lights glared hideously in his 
dizzy sight as he caught the full meaning 
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of the words before him. The polite atten- 
tions of the garqon who waited on him were 
totally unresponded to during the next 
quarter of an hour, and that worthy man 
came to the conclusion that this English- 
man was more mad or bSte than even 
Englishmen generally were. 

" God forgive me for being so glad," 
Q^oflEry thought, as he stood on the deck 
of a Channel steamer the next morning, 
watching the shores of Prance growing dim 
to the sight. **I never thought another 
man's murder conld make me feel so lighlr 
hearted; but I had no hand in it, and I 
cannot curse the ill wind that has brought 
the love of my life near me again !" 

Lady Renshawe had left the bulk of her 
property to her nephew, James Lisle, " It 
was right," she said, " that the inheritor of 
her title should have suflScient means to 
dignify it; and now that the wild days of 
his youth were over, she doubted not that 
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her nephew would be as worthy an heir as 
she could select/' To Esty she left her 
jewels and a legacy of twenty thousand 
pounds; the principal to be lodged in 
Grovemment Securities, and the interest 
thereof to be paid to Esther Cadogan's own 
order, through the trustees appointed for 
the purpose. The countess acknowledged 
she had previously arranged that Esty should 
be the inheritress of a larger portion of her 
wealth, but, taking into consideration the 
anxieties that might accrue to so young a 
woman from the possession of colossal pro- 
perty, she, the coimtess, had altered her 
intentions in favour of Colonel Lisle — ^a 
"proceeding which, she was sure, would 
find favour in her dear grand-niece's eyes." 

Esther was even more gratified at her 
father's accession of fortune than she was 
able to express in the cordial words and 
loving looks with which she hailed it. 

"It would have brought him back di- 
rectly," she thought, with a shudder; for 
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with instinctive appreciation of her hus- 
band's character, she guessed what an eflfect 
the intelligence of her being heiress of 
Lynncourt would have had on his move- 
ments. As it was, she feared her legacy- 
might prove an attraction too potent for 
him to resist. It was not until three months 
after her grand-aunt's death that she learnt 
that Alfred Cadogan could never give fur- 
ther trouble in this world to friend or foe. 

One day she was sitting alone in the 
upper drawing-room at Bruton Street, a 
different apartment from that in which 
she had made that miserable confession to 
Geoffry Adair, That room she never passed 
without a sick feeling of self-reproach in 
her heart ; now she was waiting in the 
twilight for the return of her maid from a 
shopping expedition. Esty had come up to 
town unattended, save by this maid and a 
man-servant, for the purpose of making 
various purchases for her mother; they 
were to sleep in town two or three nights. 
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and Mrs. Cadogan pressed her face wistfully 
against the dingy panes as she counted the 
lonely hours that must elapse before she 
could feel tired enough to wish to retire to 
bed. 

She was thinking of the sweet scents 
that were blowing along the Cringes of the 
honeysuckle lanes round Lynncourt, and 
thinking how pleasant it would be if a 
breath of them could penetrate into that 
smoke-dried, dirt-tainted court, into which 
the back window of the room looked, when 
she was surprised by hearing a ring of the 
bell, followed by the soimd of feet outside 
the door. The footman's voice was heard 
in energetic protest. 

" I do not know if Mrs. Cadogan would 
wish to see you, sir ; pray let me first an- 
nounce your name ;" but his remonstrance 
was unheeded. The door opened, and 
Captain Adair entered the room. Their eyes 
met, and on this occasion the look of wel- 
come was mutual. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

** I hear my blood sing, and my lifted heart 
Is like a springing water, blown of wind 
For pleasure of this deed." 

SWINBUBNE. 

EsTY and Geoffry sat in silence for 
some time, reading their happiness in the 
fire-light. A strange constraint came over 
them. He, on his part, felt almost afraid to 
speak of the feelings that were making his 
eyes dance. " Will she think that I speak 
too soon if I tell her all my heart now ?" he 
thought. " Will she think it necessary to 
show any semblance of aflfection or respect 
to that dead man who came between us ?*' 
He could not decide the point at once, and 
yet every moment words trembled on his 
tongue, which when spoken must decide 
his future for ever. 
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Esty sat motionless and silent: the fire 
cast warm light on the silken sheen of 
her dress and on the little hands that lay 
clasped in her lap, but her face was in 
shadow, and GeoflFry could not see the ex- 
pression of it. 

It was now nearly two years since they 
had parted affianced lovers under the shadow 
of the oak tree at Lynncourt. During a 
great portion of the time Esty had exerted 
all the strength of mind she possessed in 
the endeavour to forget him ; perhaps the 
effort had never seemed so futile to her as 
it did now that she recalled it, while her 
rebel heart was bounding so exultantly at 
the release from the dreary penance she 
had imposed on it. 

She tried to repress the throbs of what 
seemed to her conscience to be a somewhat 
guilty joy ; she wished she could have been 
released in any other way than by so tragic 
a termination to that other man's life ; she 
honestly deplored the cause, but do all she 
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could it was impossible for her to subdue 
the happiness of her heart, while she felt 
the result in the joy now coming near her. 
She had striven to do well bv Alfred Cado- 
gan in the short time they had been thrown 
together, but he repulsed and slighted her ; 
she had scrupulously endeavoured to put 
away from her the image of the man who 
loved her and whom she loved so well, and 
now the very self-control she had exercised 
in the past seemed to intensify the sweetness 
of her present tumultuous happiness. 

There was still silence between them, for 
they neither of them cared to trust their 
consciousness to words ; they heard only the. 
lap of the flames against the bars and the 
faint sound of far-off wheels without. 

"Esty !" he cried at last, in a low voice, 
that had somehow a sound of pain in it. 
« My Esty !" 

She moved her face out of the shadow 
and looked at him. 

« Come here," he said, imperiously. 
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Unceremonious as the injunction was she 
obeyed it, and stood up before him with 
those " hearts' meteors," as Shakespeare so 
beautifully calls blushes, glowing in her 
face at every word he spoke. 

"Tell me, Esty, if it were all coming 
over again, would you forsake me now and 
give yourself to another ?" 

" No," she said, her eyes flashing through 
her tears. " And you know I should never 

have broken faith with you only that " 

Her voice quivered, and she hid the shame 
in her face by sliding down through his 
arms to the floor, and hiding it between 
her hands. 

" Esty, do you love me still ?'* he whis- 
pered. He touched her ear with his lips 
as he spoke, and for an instant everything 
seemed to swim before him in his heart's 
ecstacy at that caress. 

She turned up her wet face towards 
him, and steadied her voice to answer 
him. 
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"I have never done otherwise; I have 
never ceased to love you. I have tried hard 
to hanish you from my thoughts; I have 
prayed to forget you, but I have lived to 
know that only death or madness could have 
blotted out your image from my memory. 
If with a hard struggle I managed to pass 
a day without recalling you, you were 
avenged at night, when my thoughts were 
no longer under Reason's control. And the 
end of all the eflforts that have wearied 
so many months of my life — of the days 
that were so cold and hopeless when not 
enriched with the thought of you, is this — 
that " 

" That what, dear r 

He Hfted her arms from her sides and 
wound their soft coil round his neck as he 
looked down into her eyes, waiting her 
answer, 

" That I love you more than ever." 

" Take care, Esty," he said, drawing her 
nearer to him; "take care how you deal 

VOL. m. 
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with the man whose heart you have once 
nearly broken ! Do not tell me you love me 
if there is a shadow of a doubt plucking at 
your heart to stop the words on your lips. 
Do not let the hunger of my love be dis- 
appointed with the lightness of the food it 
consumes. There must be no lie between 
us now. If there be a doubt left — if there 
be any wavering in your mind as to the 
path you wish to take — tell me, so that I 
may let you go, now and for ever. But if 
you love me as I love you — to the absorp- 
tion of every other feeling— if you wish to 
compensate me for the last two years — say 
*Yes, I love you,' and no human power 
shall ever divide us again. Which is it to 
be— Yes, or No T 

He released her from his arms for a 
moment, and the lapse of their warmth 
struck a chill through her frame ; she 
shivered and held out her hands to him. 

He caught her to his breast in an embrace 
so tight that she could feel the beating of 
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hid heart throbbing against her bosom, and 
took with a kiss of her lips her answer of 
" Yes." 

The evening crept on — ^the moments 
melted into hours — the fire burnt lower 
and lower in the grate, and the room grew 
dark ; while outside the roar of the London 
world came subdued from behind the 
ranges of courts and alleys. 

To them the hours fled as minutes ; the 
gathering darkness was unnoticed, for they 
read the light of love in each other s eyes — 
a light that blotted out all shadow. The 
rumbling of the wheels seemed hundreds of 
miles away ; sorrow, anger, and misery, all 
were dissolved in the joy of the present. 
Thus together, what memory could poison 
those kisses ? — ^what foreboding could still 
those wildly-beating hearts ? 

"To-morrow, love, to-morrow," mur- 
mured Geoffry, a few hours later, when he 
rose to go in spite of the detaining hand 
she laid on his wrist. " I must go, love ; 
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there is the license to be got, and a thou- 
sand other things to . I shall lose no 

time now in securing you as my own. 
Good-bye, my darling, my wife! To- 
morrow I shall come again." 

It has always been thus, has it not, oh 
shade of Cressid ? 

It is thy woman's eyes whose office it is 
to cast lingering glances after the lover who 
disappears in the morning mist through 
the city gates, till his form becomes but 
as a blurred speck to thy dimmed gaze. 
It is for him to promise to return to 
thee ; it is for thee to wait with patience — 
to rejoice at his advent or to bewail his 
absence, according as fate and he shall 
ordain. 

"To-morrow, love, to-morrow," Geoflfry 
repeated, as he kissed her lips once more. 
Then he went, and she listened, with her 
face buried in the sofa-cushions, to the 
sound of his departing footsteps. When 
she went up to bed, she dared not let her 
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thoughts rest either on past or future only, 
and in the happy trouble of her dreams 
that night she was haunted by the recur- 
rence of his parting words, " To-morrow, 
love, to-morrow." 

Two days afterwards they were married, 
and the old clergyman who made those 
, twain one thought that he had rarely seen 
a lovelier pair of faces stand before his 
altar-rails. " A love-match," he said to 
himself, with a smile and a sigh, as he rose 
from his knees at the end of the service. 
" It makes me feel young again when I see 
faces like theirs paired together." And for 
an instant he saw his wife standing bonny 
and blushing before him, with all the 
wrinkles of thirty years' privation smoothed 
out of her face. 

They were married by special license ; 
and it was arranged that Esty should return 
home two days afterwards, to break the 
news to her family. 

" I am afraid they won't like it," she 
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said, fearfully. " They will think I ought 
to have waited longer." 

** I think I have waited long enough !** 
her husband said, stopping the objection 
with a kiss. "And when may I come 
down to claim you again ? I am not going 
to submit to a lengthened separation, I can 
tell you. You will go down on Monday, 
you will tell them on Tuesday, and I may 
come down — when ?" 

" The next day, I suppose," Esty said, 
with a rosy blush. 

And her lover-husband thanked her with 
a look in which love seemed to brim over 
in his earnest, shining eyes. 

" Oh, my Estyj" he said, bending over 
her, as they stood once more by the fire- 
place at Bruton Street, "there isn*t room 
in my heart to hold all my joy ! I could 
kiss the clock for having told the happiest 
hour of my life. I should like to catch at 
the birds in the air ; to sing aloud amid the 
roll of organs ; to run along the ridge of a 
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breezy moTintain ; to throw myself over it, 
burying my love and life in one crash. I 
am too happy, too happy !'* And he let 
his joy run over in passionate caresses of 
her hair, lips, and hands, " What are you 
thinking of?" he asked, jealously, for she 
was silent, her face wearing a far-off look 
of dreamy happiness. 

" Nothing," she said, turning the love in 
her eyes on him ; " only some lines of 
Robert Browning's were running through 
my mind." 

" What are they ?" 

« What's the earth, 
With all its art-verse music, worth. 
Compared with love found, gain'd, and kept ?' 

she quoted, with an exultant ring in her 
voice. ** We are each other's now, Geoflfry, 
in health and sickness, till death shall put 
his silence between us. It is a thought to 
go mad with joy on !" 

When it was time for Esty to return 
home, Captain Adair saw his wife off by 
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the tram that was to take her to Lynn- 
court. He had not intended to escort her 
to the station ; the young couple agreed, 
with commendable prudence, that Geoflfry's 
appearance with her at the railway might 
be commented on unpleasantly if they hap- 
pened to be recognised by any stray ac- 
quaintance. Esty recanted her prudence 
before she had got half way down to the 
termini. 

"I should just like to see him once 
more/' she said, as she took her seat in the 
railway carriage. '^ I wish I hadn't^" — ^and 
then she checked herself with a blush and 
a thrill; for lo! he stood close to her 
window. 

"I couldn't help it," he whispered; 
" don't be angry, darling." 

"Geofiiy!" she stammered, confused 
with pleasure, ^^is it you?" Then they 
linked their hands together and were silent 
for a moment. " You will be there on the 
f6te day ?" Esty said, presently. 
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'* What fi^te day, dear ? You never told 
me of one." 

« 

" Oil ! I forgot — ^and no wonder. There 
is to be a grand floral f^te at Lynnoourt on 
Thursday. You shall have a card for it, 
Greoffry, and then you can come anyhow, 
you know." 

" I shall be sure to come ; but I won't 
promise to go with the other guests. Good- 
bye, my darling; we meet on Thursday, 
then ? Good-bye, my wife." 

A furtive look round, a kiss behind the 
shadow of the curtain, and the train rolled 
away ; the young man watching it until it 
was out of sight. 

^^My wife," he repeated to himself, as he 
ran down the stairs of the station. Then 
he trilled out a joyful whistle as he re- 
mounted the horse that had brought him 
down to the station. He rode home along 
by-streets towards the West End, his reins 
rather slacker in his. hand, and his seat less 
assured than common. He was so absorbed 
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in thought, that he received one or two 
rather rough reminders from the passers-by 
as to " keeping his own side of the road. 
^^Eeally I must think of where Tm going, 
he thought, with a blush and a smile. In 
another instant he would have gathered up 
the loose reins and urged his mare into a 
trot, when the latter shied at something 
on the pavement of a narrow street, and, 
swerving violently across the road, slipped 
upon the greasy stones, and rolled down, 
with her rider under her. The mare 
struggled to her feet, but the rider lay 
motionless where he had fallen, his white 
fece marked by slow red drops, that dripped 
fast from a cut by the side of his head. 
There was a crowd round him directly, and, 
as is usual in such cases, the most extra- 
ordinary and inappropriate remedies were 
suggested in his behalf. 

" Hot water," cried one. 

** Cold," said another. 

"Lift him up." 
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** Leave him alone." 

" He's dead/' 

« No, he ain't." 

" I think there's nothing so good as a drop 
of brandy," said a devotee of that liquor, 
who thought that a drop or two might come 
his way if it were only set going. 

A surgeon came up and examined the 
prostrate man. 

" He's only insensible," he said, after a 
few moments' investigation. "He cer- 
tainly is not dead, and we must take him 
home. Some swell, no doubt," he added, 
scanning the fine linen and high-bred face 
of his new patient. 

They searched Captain Adair's pocket, 
and found his card with the address of his 
lodging on it. They took him home, and 
the surgeon, [checking shortly the ejacular 
tions and self-condolence of Captain Adair's 
landlady, saw that Geoflfry was laid in a 
quiet back room, from which all sound and 
Hght were excluded. 
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" I wonder if there is any one I ought to 
write to," the doctor thought, as he watched 
by his patient that night. " There is con- 
cussion, I fancy, and I can't yet determine 
the extent of the injury." 

He was agreeably surprised the next 
day to find a decided improvement in the 
case. Towards the end of the second even- 
ing Captain Adair recovered his conscious- 
ness, and although there was still some fever 
on him, his doctor began to think the injury 
was much slighter than he had appre- 
hended. The next morning he asked if 
there were any letters for him; but the 
servant had been enjoined to keep all 
papers from his master until the doctpr 
had paid his morning visit, and ascertained 
the state of his health. 

Lying rarely comes hard to a town-bred 
domestic. So William swore, with the 
blandest expression of face, that there was 
^^nothink at all for you to-day, sir." 
Geoffry felt irritated and disappointed, 
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and his fever increased so much with 
his worry of mind that he was a good 
deal thrown back by the time the doctor 
called again. 

" You did quite right," the latter said, 
approvingly, when he heard of William's 
well-meaning mendacity. " He should have 
nothing to worry his mind for the next day 
or two ; he is decidedly worse." 

When on the Thursday morning William 
was permitted to put two letters into his 
master's hand, he was aghast at the effect 
it produced. Captain Adair raved like a 
madman, and when he heard of the ruse 
that had detained his letters from him 
(William was proud of the reticence he 
had observed in behalf of his master's 
health, and took no pains to conceal it) 
he struck the man to the ground, 

"You may have murdered her!" the 
young man shrieked. *^ Oh, you damned 
scoundrel ! Oh, Esty, Esty, I am coming ! 
Oh, God ! if it should be too late !" 
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He dashed down-stairs, and was out at 
the door before the astonished servant could 
recover an upright position, 

" I cannot catch any but the 7.30 ex- 
press, and that won t get down till 9," 
Captain Adair groaned, as he drove down 
to the same station where a few days since 
he had pressed his last kiss on Est/s lips. 

" Shall I arrive at Lynncourt too late ?** 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

" Oh, bringer of dire tidings, hide thine eyes. 
Lest they be blinded by the pain in mine !" 

A. C. S. 

"I MUST tell them to-day/' was Esty's 
uneasy thought when she awoke the morn- 
ing after her return home. 

She was very nervous, and looked at 
Christine wistfuUy once or twice, as though 
entreating her to discern what she had 

to communicate. It was irritating to see 
Christine moving so placidly about the 
rooms, singing little odd scraps of times, 
and braiding her trails of hair languidly 
before the mirror. 

" Oh, Chrissy !" Esty began once, and 
then she hesitated; for Chrissy, with an 
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abstracted look, grasped her hair-brush in 
one hand and turned her blue eyes slowly 
on her sister. " There will be two or three 
hundred at the fete," she said, musingly. 
" I shall wear blue and white. You will 
wear half mourning, of course, as a 
widow ?" 

'' Pshaw !" 

Miss Lisle was rather astonished at her 
sister's petulance, but her mind did not 
dwell long on it. Her thoughts strayed to 
some one who was to come to the fete, and 
who would probably show more apprecia- 
tion of the " blue and white." 

**Only he says I am beautiful in any- 
thing." These sweet reflections diverted 
her mind from Esty ; and while the latter 
wandered about like the unhappy spirits 
that are supposed to inhabit the never- 
resting birds of the Bosphorus, Christine 
brushed her hair the slower, and half closed 
her eyes in the charm of her meditations. 
Miss Lisle was, however, down soonest that 
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morning, for^ although Esty had been 
dressed some hours, she could not make up 
her mind to leave the friendly solitude of 
her chamber. 

She was moving about the room, now 
turning over the pages of the books on the 
table, now fingering the lace-edging of a 
sleeve which had been left on a chair, 
when Christine suddenly re-entered the 
room, all traces of content vanished from 
her face. 

** Oh, Esty !'* she began, and then she 
stopped. 

" What is it ?" Esty cried, dropping the 
sleeve from her fingers. 

"Oh, Esty!" Christine spoke again with 
anxiety and terror in her eyes. " There is 
a letter, and I am afraid — oh, how can 
I tell you, my poor darling !" 

"Who is dead?" Esty confronted her 
sister, and grasped her wrist. " Tell me 
c^uick," she cried, " or I shall be mad di- 
rectly. Is it Geoflfry ? is it my ■' 
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Words failed her before she betrayed 
her secret, and her stuttering tongue and 
wild eyes supplied the rest of the ques- 
tion. 

**It is not Geoflfry,** Christine said, 
hastily ; " he is quite well for all I know. 
It is worse than that." 

Esty's face relaxed, and her fingers 
dropped their grasp on her sister's arm. 

" Nothing could be worse than that,** she 
murmured, in a low voice. 

" Excepting eternal separation from him 
in this world," Christine said, in a voice 
almost as low, and choked with tears. 
'* Esty, there is a letter from him /" 

" From whom ?" 

Christine shuddered at her sister's tone. 
** Don't look so, Esty!" she cried. "It's 
too dreadful ! Oh, Esty, the sea has given 
up its dead, and Alfred Cadogan is coming 
back to you, my poor, poor dear !" 

She advanced towards her sister with 
outstretched arms, but the latter receded 
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from her, as though a horror were pursuing 
her. 

"What!" she screamed, her face livid, 
her lips working convulsively. "Is this 
the news you have brought ? His — wife ? 
Not Cadogan's! No — no. I swear it — 
not Cadogan's ! He shall never touch me , 
again ! Say it's false, Christine ; I know 
Alfred is dead ; he has been under water 
these six months. Hell could never have 
sent him up, only to torment me, a poor, 
heart-broken, miserable woman! What 
have I done ? I — ha ! ha ! ha ! — excuse 
me, Chrissy. Eeally I can't help laughing. 
Such a joke — such a very, very bad joke ! 
Don't tell it to Geoffry, though. He 
doesn't like jokes : he told me so years ago. 
He might kill you, or dig up Cadogan, 
to be sure he's dead, you know; for if 
Cadogan is alive, Chrissy — what am I ? — 
not your sister — ^not fit to — oh ! '' 

In her paroxysm she flung herself down 
and beat her head against the floor. From 
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incoherent raving she went into convulsions, 
and her unhappy sister, miserable and ter- 
rified, yet keeping her nerves well under 
control, hastened to obtain some hot water 
in which to immerse Esty's feet, and after 
applying two or three restoratives, had the 
doubtful satisfaction of watching her return 
to consciousness. 

*^ Is it true ?" the poor white lips lisped 
out, as the mind struggled back into misery. 

Christine nodded her head. " But do not 
agitate yourself further," she added ; " you 
will kill our mother if she finds you like 
this." 

Het gentle yet firm manner produced 
its effect; and Esty's nerves continued 
tranquillised, although she stared at Chris- 
tine with a most piteous expression of 
countenance. 

** When will he come ?" 

'' On Friday next." 

« Ah, that's the day after the f^te ?" 

" Yes." 
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Esty repeated to herself mechanically, 
" The day after the f^te," then turned on 
her side on the bed where Christine had 
laid her. 

"Leave me," she said. Like Dido, it 
" irked her " to behold " the face of day." 
Neither could she bear to meet her sister's 
eyes, and she buried her face in the 
pillows. Her heart smote her, however, 
that she had spoken unkindly to this her 
faithfullest firiend. " Eass me, Christine — 
and yet, no, never mind. I did not intend 
sin, but " 

" Go to sleep, darling, and rest a little," 
Miss Lisle interrupted. She feared that in 
the excitement of talking the convulsions 
might recommence. 

Esty obeyed, and lay silent for some time, 
staring at the wall opposite, while Christine 
moved softly about the room, closing the 
shutters and arranging a sleeping draught 
for Esty, which she left by the latter's side, 
with strict injunctions to take it in the 
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course of the next hour. Then she left 
the room, and Esty, presently rising from 
her bed, emptied the proflfered soporific out 
of the window. 

" I could not go to sleep with this on my 
tnind. What would it be to wake up and re- 
member it ? Oh, Geoffry, my poor darling, 
this is worse than death to us ! Would that 
we could have perished in each other s arms 
two days ago ! My punishment is greater 
than I can bear," she added, turning her pale 
face towards heaven. " My mistakes have 
all been crimes ; but oh, let not the burden 
of them fall on him ! Youchsafe to lighten 
his load, and I will bear all and thank 
Thee. Mine was the sin ; let mine be the 
expiation.'* 

When Christine returned to the bed-room 
she was astonished to find her sister awake 
and composed. The latter oflfered to go 
down and join the family circle. 

** How did you account for my absence ?" 
she asked, somewhat anxiously. 
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** Oh, well, they were very eager to 
know how you bore it, and I said it was a 
shock to yon, of course, and as you were 
unnerved and agitated, I had given you a 
sleeping draught/' 

" And how was it that '' she could not 

go on, but Christine understood the implied 
question. 

" He was picked up by a benevolent old 
Turk who was walking in his garden on the 
shores of the river. He saw the body float 
for an instant, and, fancying it might yet 
live, he instantly ordered his caique, which, 
fortunately for Alfred, was still in attend- 
ance, having only just landed its master at 
home, to pick up the drowning man. He 
was brought in, and was carefully tiursed 
for three months, during a part of which 
time he was raving with brain fever. He 
is even now suffering greatly from the 
effects of his wounds, which have been 
obstinate in healing. He would have com- 
municated his safety before, in order, he 
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says, to spare you * useless lamentation,' but 
lie has been so ill and helpless, and — but 
here is the letter." 

Esty could not repress a shudder as she 
recognised the well-known formal hand- 
writing. The concluding paragraph ran 
thus : 

" I fear the report of my death has been 
a dreadful shock to you. I feel sure that 
in your wifely devotion you have sacrificed 
beauty, and worn the deepest black and 
most cumbrous of widows' caps. You have 
doubtless also prayed for my soul, and have 
ere now extenuated my errors in the kindly 
manner in which one judges the faults of 3 
departed servant. It perhaps gave you 
satisfaction to think that I was settling 
my accounts elsewhere than in the house of 
Cadogan & Co. A merciful Providence has 
preserved me in the greatest peril. I have 
heard of your aunt's death, and shuddered 
to think what a narrow escape I had of 
meeting her in Hades, I wonder what 
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she has left to my own precious wife. 
This I shall ascertain when I come home 
this week. 

" Meanwhile, believe me your devoted 

" Alfred." 

** Be sure and have my sheets well aired, 
and fires in my room until I come. Love 
to all." 

Esty glanced at the first part of the letter. 

^* Friday — it is on Friday he expects to 
be at Lynncourt ; then there is no time to 
be lost." 

"What did you say?" Christine asked, 
not hearing distinctly Esty's muttered 
words. 

"Oh, I did not say anything," Esty 
answered, evasively. " I am going down 
now to see papa and the mother." 

She went with a steady, composed pace 
to give her morning greeting to her 
parents, and listened unmoved to all the 
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comments tbey passed on the unexpected 
return of her husband. 

''B the fellow!" Lord Eenshawe 

said, testily. "Wish he'd stay where he 
was. He'll be wanting me to keep him 
here, and really there isn't room. Was 
much more room for him in the Bos- 
phorus." 

But this speech was not uttered in Esty's 
hearing ; it was directed, as all Lord Ren- 
shawe's little discomforts of mind ever had 
been directed, against his wife. 

" I hope it may turn out happily," that 
poor lady said, nervously, as she cast furtive 
glances at Esty's rigid face and meaningless 
smile ; " but if that be pleasure on her face 
it's pleasure's ghost, it is so faint and 
wan." 

The bag for the early post left Lynncourt 
at twelve mid-day, and as the letter-boy 
passed through the park on his way to the 
town, Mrs. Cadogan stopped him and slipped 
a letter into the bag. 
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" There goes my last hope," she said, as 
she walked back to the house. " My poor 
Geofiiy, it will be very dreadful for him !*' 

Her letter ran thus : 

" Cadogan is not dead — he is alive, and 
I am as vile as I am wretched. Come 
directly you receive this. Every other tie is 
now lost to me but the love that binds us to 
one another. I was mad at first, but now 
I am stunned and quiet; besides, I am 
waiting for you. You must take me away, 
and we will live as strangers. The world 
will censure us, but we will keep our souls 
white with God, and we shall be — no, not 
happy, but less miserable than if I stayed 
here. Could you not find me some situation 
with some good woman ? It would be better 
so. At all events, come directly you receive 
this. I must have your counsel and help. 
I would like to comfort you a little. Come 
and take me away, for I will die sooner 
than meet that man again." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

WAITING. 

"How dreary is the gulf! how dark, how void 
The trackless shores that never were re-past I 
Dread separation I on the depth untried 
Hope Alters, and the soul recoils aghast/' 

Farnell. 

** Poor unfortunate, 

Whose crime it was on life's unfinished road 

To feel the step-dame buffetings of fate. 

And render back thy being's heavy load. 
****** 

He who thy being gave shall judge of thee alone." 

Campbell. 

It was with a throbbing heart and a wild 
hope in her breast that Esty ran down to 
meet the letter-boy on the morning she had 
calculated that Geoflfry's answer would 
arrive. 

Her anxious eyes discerned the little 
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brown figure looming through the soft morn- 
ing mist before anyone else's, and she walked 
down the path to meet him with a slow and 
deliberate gait. Had she followed the wild 
impulse of her heart she would have flown 
towards him, but she feared lest Lord or 
Lady Eenshawe might look from their 
window and comment on her haste. 

So she walked slowly, with a sickly affec- 
tation of indifference, as she turned round 
to call the dogs, or to pluck a blade of the 
tall grass that waved by the side of the 
palings. 

When she got up to the post-bag, she 
could no longer resist the clutch of eager- 
ness with which she grasped its contents, 
and her hand trembled so that she spilled 
the letters on the ground. A dreadful 
blank seemed to fall upon her as she 
picked them up, and in the first cursory 
glance failed to recognise the handwriting 
she sought. 

She looked again, not daring to believe 
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it true : once more — surely her eyes must 
be blinded by tte pain throbbing through 
her head. ** There must be one from him !" 

But, no; that first glance had not de- 
ceived her, and there was no answer to her 
appeal for help. 

She walked up to the door, with an al- 
tered face, and had to encounter the fierce 
blue eyes of Lord Renshawe, who was ex- 
ceedingly discomposed at the particles of 
mud and gravel that had clung to the 
envelopes of his own letters. 

He liked to examine the seal, the super- 
scription, the corners of the envelope, and 
to guess the writer, before he chose to solve 
the problem by breaking open the letter. 
It is not, then, to be wondered at that he 
should feel indignant with Esty, whose 
carelessness, he considered, had deprived 
him of his legitimate and time-honoured 
amusement. 

"On my word, it's too bad!'* he ex- 
claimed. " Look here, Elinor ; is this 
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right that Esther should throw my letters 
into all the mud of the place ? Not fit for 
a Christian to touch," continued he. " In 
future 1 will have the bag delivered to 
myself." • 

This threat alarmed Esty into making 
a humble apology, and a promise to be 
more careful in future. And thus she 
partly pacified my Lord, who grumbled (he 
could not make up his mind to resign that 
luxury altogether) less loudly the rest of 
the breakfast-time. 

Suddenly a scream of joy burst from 
Lady Renshawe. She held a thin, foreign- 
looking letter in her hand, which she 
waved frantically, amid the steam of the 
urn. 

'* James! — girls!" she cried, "what do 
you think ? Egbert " 

"Well, what of him?" said my Lord, 
impatiently. " Do get on." 

"Egbert is coming home!" she con- 
tinued, excitedly. " Only fancy ! he is 
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already at Paris, and will be here the day 
after to-morrow. Oh ! I'm so delighted I 
don't know what to do. Bead it — ^read it 
out James, that the girls may hear what he 
says." 

And with her fine grey eyes glistening 
with joy, she passed the letter on to Lord 
Lisle, who took it with his usual methodical 
manner, although a flush of surprise and 
joy lighted up his face. 

It ran as follows : 

" Paris. Hdtel Windsor, August 4, Id—. 

" Mt dearest Mother, 

" How surprised you will be at read- 
ing the above date, and finding that I'm so 
near you! I am indeed all but home, 
and feel ten years younger at the thought 
of it. 

** The fact is, my arm got so troublesome 
lately, that I was obliged to apply for a 
year's sick leave, that you and Esty might 
nurse me well again. Bather to my sur- 
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prise, and much to my joy, they granted it, 
and I started immediately, overland, 

" Dear old things ! I long to kiss you all. 

" Ever yours, 

" Egbert- 

"P.S. Isn't it jolly? Don't worry 
about my arm ; it isn't very bad. 

**I hope to be with you some time on 

Friday. Don't send to S to meet me, 

as I can't say what train I shall catch, I 
will take a fly." 

" Friday," said Lady Eenshawe, medita- 
tively, '* and this is Wednesday. Two days 
more to wait !" 

And now that he was so near, the mother 
began to grudge the few hours that must 
elapse before she should see the son whose 
four years' absence she had borne with the 
patience of a Spartan. 

Everyone was so excited with joy that 
they had no leisure to bestow a thought 
on Esty's forlorn face and glassy eyes, 
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As soon as she could get away she crept 
up to her little room and locked the door. 
She then sat down on the edge of her hed, 
too stupified with terror and pain to find 
relief in her customary restless pacings up 
and down the room. The bright morning 
sun streaming in at the window seemed to 
mock the unhappy soul it could not comfort. 
This news, which a few happy years before 
would have sent her about the house as 
exultant as a lark, now served to bow her 
more heavily to the ground, ^' How," she 
asked herself, "how was she to meet 
Egbert ?" Egbert, the aflfectionate brother, 
the upright man? Egbert, whose career 
had been so unsullied, whose actions had 
been so blameless ? 

She heard, with the vague observance of 
intense misery, the chirp of the birds out- 
side the window, and ^He sound of the 
cheerful bustle and excitement down-stairs^ 

Christine's clear young voice pealed uj. 
in a trininphant rapture of song as she 
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roved about the house. Like the rest, she 
was in a fever of joy, and gave vent to 
her feelings by making various changes 
and improvements in the house which she 
supposed would be productive of additional 
pleasure and comfort to Egbert. All the 
servants of the household sympathised with 
and shared in the family rejoicings. 

The housemaids made a prodigious bustle 
in preparing Captain Lisle's room ; and the 
very scullery-maids commenced an arduous 
scrubbing down of all the back stairs, as 
though anticipating a speedy examination 
of their cleanliness (or the reverse) on the 
part of that gallant oflScer. 

" Esty," cried Christine, from outside the 
window — "Esty, come down and help me 
directly, you lazy thing you !" 

" I'll come directly," answered Esty, in 
a voice which she felt to be dry and hard, 
in spite of her efforts to make it otherwise ; 
" wait a moment, dear ;" and Esther darted 
to her writing-case with a swiftly-formed 
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determination in her brain to write one 
more letter to GeoflFry. ^^ If that failed ?" 
— well ! she did not dare to think of any 
alternative — ^she would trust in this final 
appeal. She wrote hurriedly : 

** Greoffry, what am I to think of your 
not answering me ? 

"I am sure that there must be some 
mistake; but it will be a fearful one for 
me unless it be cleared up soon. 

" Thursday is the day of the fete. You 
can have no scruple in coming to it, as 
you have received an invitation. If I do 
not see or hear from you before the close 
of that day, I shall think I am indeed 
deserted by God and man. But, whatever 
happens, believe me that I am yours, and 
yours only, E. 

" Come — for God's sake, come !" 

'She folded up her letter and sealed it, 
and then put it int/) her bosom, to await 
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the chance of sending it. Having done 
this, she felt relieved. She had thrown 
the die, and at present nothing more could 
be done ; so she bathed her white face with 
cold water, by way of trying to restore 
some colour to it, and joined Christine in 
the drawing-room. 

** I am going to W ," said the latter 

young lady. " We want all kinds of things 
for the party. Will you drive over with 
me?" 

Esty assented willingly ; for this was the 
very opportunity she wanted for posting 
her letter. 

Christine looked the picture of health 
and beauty as they rattled along the dusty 
road, the sunlight intensifying the bloom 
on her cheek and the glisten of her hair. 
She chatted merrily about a thousand 
different tilings, the exuberance of her 
spirits quite doing away with her habitual 
gravity. 

W seemed full of life and liveliness 
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as they drove in. The old red-brick houses 
looked quite bright in the morning sun, 
and the shop-windows shone resplendent in 
the dazzling colours the tradesmen had put 
out to attract the eyes of the passers-by. 

Many of the shopkeepers paused, as 
they passed Christine's pony-chaise, to 
congratulate her humbly, but most sin- 
cerely, on the coming advent of her 
brother. They had heard the intelligence 
from the letter-boy, who had gained it from 
the servants at Lynncourt; and they al- 
ways felt in some degree complimented by 
any intelligence of Captain Lisle. They 
were very proud of his success in life, and 
quite considered him as the representative 
of all the valour, proved and unproved, 
that W could boast. 

As the sisters neared the post-office, a 
jingling of spurs and waving of plumes, 
and other warlike commotions, gave evi- 
dence that Captain Fleming was passing 
by with his troop of hussars. Esty felt 
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sure that, in the glamour that would hold 
Christine's eyes till the gorgeous apparition 
had passed, she should be able to post her 
letter unperceived. She accordingly did 
so, and turned round in time to catch 
the look of devotion with which Fleming 
was bowing to her sister, who, on her part, 
wa^ looking down steadfastly at her gloves, 
trying to seem as if she wasn't feeling 
•conscious — an attempt in which she failed 
signally, as Fleming knew as well as possible 
that she knew that he was looking at her. He 
soon disappeared down the street, lost in the 
dust of the horse's hoofs, his gay accoutre- 
ments sparkling like a firefly in the hazy 
distance ; and Christine having completed 
her purchases, they, too, returned home. 
The rest of the day seemed weighted with 
lead to Esther. 

She did not dare to lie awake that night, 
for fear her thoughts should drive her mad. 
Only one more day to come, and that 
would decide all ! 
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CHAPTER XV. 

" I told the clocks, and watched the wasting light. 
And listened to each softly-treading step, 
In hopes 'twas he ; but still it was not he." 

Spanish Fbiab. 

Thursdat came, and still no answer from, 
GeoflFry. 

This silence was worst of all to bear. 
Esty's young face was getting drawn and 
shrivelled. It had that painful expression 
peculiar to troubled youth : the marks of 
care and age seem so much more natural 
when accompanied by the wrinkled lines 
of threescore years, than when they draw 
down the dimples of nineteen or twenty. 

Nothing but the unusual circumstances 
surrounding Captain Lisle's expected ar- 
rival and the approaching fete could have 
diverted suspicion from her so eflfectually. 
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She knew this, and the feeling that detection 
was so dependent on accident made her 
more than ever determined that this state 
of things must be ended speedily — how, 
she had not made up her mind. 

The day dawned on a world of excite- 
ment and preparation at Lynncourt. Lady 
Renshawe seemed to be all keys, as she 
hurried from room to room brandishing 
those formidable domestic implements in 
the eyes of the incautious passers-by. 

My Lord withdrew to his dressing-room 
to peruse the day's paper, feeling inwardly 
in as great a tumult as the rest, but dis- 
daining to show any outward sign of ex- 
citement, or to take any extra trouble on 
that account. 

Indeed, trouble was a thing my Lord 
hated always, whether in times of sorrow 
or pleasure. 

" Esty," said her sister, ** we must go and 
get the drawing-room ready. Come along." 

Esty followed, and, duster and brush in 
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hand, was soon engaged in her old occu- 
pation of dusting the ornaments on the 
chiffonier. 

It was wonderful with what care and 
patience she followed the little dusty in- 
tricacies of the china shepherd and shep- 
herdess. She had to clench their slippery 
waists very tightly in her hand, concen- 
trating what mental energy she had left 
within her to forcing her nerveless fingers 
to do their work. The necessity of pre- 
venting any trace of agitation or pre- 
occupation in her manner made her go 
through her work with unusual care and 
precision. 

She felt a kind of tenderness for these 
little ever-smiling china faces^ whose rosy 
cheeks and bright eyes had formed her 
childish idea of perfection; and it was 
with a shuddering dread that the thought 
floated through her mind that it might be 
the last time she should ever aid Christine 
in these innocent household occupations. 
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^^stine, meanwhile, had filled the 

With flowers, taken oflF the covers 

® chairs, put out the best albums, 

dusted the piano and music-books. 

e then paused, duster in hand, to judge 

*^* *lie efFect. 

"That will do very nicely, I think," she 
^^i-mured, in her soft voice. « What do 
y^^ eay, Esty ?" 

-oeautifuUy/' said Esty, vaguely, giving 
owi in jjQj. haji^ twice as much frio- 
^ ^ Its slight coating of dust demanded. 

„„ "^^^ DOW," said Christine, " we wiU go 
""P Address." 

®*y assisted Christine to don the blue 
^ess, 8„ , 
pj . " Decommg- to the latter's com- 

and ^^^ ^^^'^ retired to her own room, 

^sxtsa"^^^^^^^ *^ dress herself with un- 

tho77o.i.! ^''''^'^ ^^^^ *<^ look her best," she 
day .'• ^eoffi-y -were to see her that 

had rw -. felt oonscious that misery 

"eep iixx-ostds on her beauty 
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lately; so she attired herself in white— a 
soft, gauzy muslin — and over it she put 
the fawnH3oloured mantle which Egbert 
had sent her from India. Over the soft 
Cashmerean texture, dusky Asiatic fingers 
had woven innumerable silken flowers and 
hieroglyphics of the same colour as the 
groundwork. It fell gracefully round her 
girlish figure, and she looked very lovely 
when her toilette was finished, in spite of 
the paleness of her cheeks and the huge 
hollows round her eves. 

" Esty ! Esty ! I see some carriages 
coming!" screamed Christine, from her 
room. "Come down, and we'll all go 
together to receive them." 

Esther descended, and joined her sister 
and Lord and Lady Renshawe on the steps 
of the portico. 

Carriage after carriage came rolling up, 
freighted with lovely women. 

They came, smiling and bowing, ac- 
companied by troops of adorers, whose 
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services they had especially secured for the 
day ; for we all know that a fete chmnpetre 
is a stupid affair, unless every Phyllis has 
her Strephon secured to her. If you trust 
to the chance of picking up a stray knight, 
you trust to a broken reed, and are likely 
to pass an exceedingly dull day. 

Most of Lady Renshawe's visitors, being 
experienced ladies of fashion, had been far 
too wise to leave themselves wholly un- 
provided with an attendant, and so a large 
number of handsome faces and luxuriant 
moustaches came in their train to make their 
bow to the hostess. Among these, Esther's 
anxious eyes looked in vain for Geoffry 
Adair. By this time she had worked her- 
self up into a behef that " he must come. 
Geofl&ry was as true as steel. He never 
could mean to desert her in her need. 
She felt sure that he would be there 
soon." 

But two o'clock — ^three o'clock — struck, 
and still no signs of him. 
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The spirited strains of the mihtary hand, 
the hum of the voices, were getting sixangely 
confused in her ears. 

" It will be necessary to act soon," she 
muttered to herself, " instead of thinking ;" 
and she turned to go into the house. She 
stole up the stairs unperceived, and walked 
into the painting-room, where she had 
passed so many hours of quiet happiness. 
Her own picture (a copy of Greuze's 
"Broken Pitcher") was still wet on the 
easel : there was the diflSicult piece of the 
white drapery, in which her hand had 
strayed into so many feeble lines, and to 
which her mother, by a few bold touches, 
had brought back somewhat of the re- 
semblance of folds. There was the stool 
by her aunt's chair, on which she had sat 
perched as a child, reading Franklin's beau- 
tiful translation of the Greek plays, and 
watching the dark boughs of the cedar that 
peered above the window, wondering if it 
was of the same species as those used on 
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Iphigenia's funeral pile. All the silent 
evidences of old occupations cut her to the 
quick. 

" "Will it ever look the same to them 
again when I am gone ?" she thought. 

She went into her mother's bed-room, 
and, kneeling down, kissed the pillow on 
which her mother's head had rested during 
the past night — rested in blissful antici- 
pation of her son's arrival— in blissful 
ignorance of her daughter's misery and 
disgrace. 

Esty took up a pencil, meaning to write 
a few words of farewell to the two women 
who had loved and cherished her for 
so many years; but she laid it down 
again. 

" Far better they should think it a fit 
of temporary insanity," she said to herself; 
and, casting one last look round her, she 
quitted the room, and joined the party on 
the lawn. 

It was a pretty sight to an unoccupied 
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mind, those crowds of brilliant women, scat- 
tered like butterflies among the flower-beds, 
their little delicate feet cased in kid sink- 
ing up to their ankles in the velvety 
green sward, and the silvery laughter pro- 
ceeding from their rosy lips making a 
pleasant echo through the warm summer 
air. 

Christine went by, her fair face shaded 
by the most espihgU of little hats, and 
mantled by the most expressive blushes 
and smiles. She was leaning on Captain 
Fleming's arm, and the two might have 
served as a perfect personification of youth, 
beauty, and happiness. 

Everything in this summer afternoon 
seemed in accordance with the perfection of 
their bliss. There was no cloud to darken 
the sun to them; no discordance in the 
music the wind carried to their ears; no 
poison in the fragrant atmosphere of the 
flowers round them. 

" What a comfort that they are so 
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happy !" thought Esther. " He will help 
to console her, whatever happens !" 

They paused on seeing Esty, for they 
were so happy that they wished to convey 
the sunshine of their feelings to all round 
them, more especially to one so dear to 
Christine as Esther was. 

" You look pale, Mrs. Cadogan/' Fleming 
said, kindly. " Don't you feel well ?" 

" Not quite," she answered, slowly. " I 
could not sleep last night, I had a head* 
ache ; but I shall be all right by the 
evening. Gk)od-bye for the present," she 
added, ** my head is getting worse, so I'll 
go and He down." 

" Poor Esty !" said Christine, and then 
added, with the unselfishness peculiar to 
her, " let me come and bathe your head. I 
will with the greatest pleasure !" 

** Oh no," Esly answered ; " I'd much 
rather not; but I'll go and be quiet a 
Uttle. Don't let me be disturbed, and if 
I don't come down to dinner, make my 

VOL. III. R 
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excuses to mamma and the rest. Good-bye, 
my darling," she added, with an involun- 
tary tenderness, which she could not 
repress. 

And she disappeared through the trees 
from their sight, as they fancied to retire 
to her room, but in reality she turned her 
steps towards an arbour that commanded 
a view of the road. 

She gazed wistfully out of the rustic 
little window, and saw that the shadows 
were sweeping in longer and broader 
masses over the park. The sun touched 
the bark of the trees with red golden 
light, and lit up the brown cattle with 
radiant patches as they passed lazily to 
and fro in the line of its beams. Soon 
these beams faded away altogether, causing 
a faint reflex of their glow in the clouds 
above, and the air grew colder as the grey 
shadows increased in intensity. 

Hope was getting faint and sick in Esty's 
breast. When eight o'clock sounded from 
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the church-bell, she knew that there could 
be no more looking into the future, and 
she rose to go, but first felt herself fain to 
go and have one more look at her home, 
and at those dear ones who had made the 
light of it to her. 

The sound of voices had long since dis- 
appeared from the gardens ; the bandsmen 
had gathered up their instruments and 
departed ; the last carriage had rolled 
away in the distance, and Esty crept un- 
perceived up to the dining-room window. 
Life within was shining in its full radiance 
and enjoyment : 

" Fires were crackling ; wine was bubbling 
Up to the top of its beaded brim I" 

Lord Renshawe was entertaining a large 
party of guests at dinner, and was pledging 
in a glass of sparkling Moselle the health of 
his son, Egbert Lisle : ** whom he expected 
home hourly," he said. The table was 
dazzling with silver and glass. Through 
the spaces intervening between the ferns 
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that drooped gracefully from the glittering 
epergne Esty could detect Christine's fair 
hair and downcast head, and the sound of 
her merry laughter floating through the 
gentle hum of conversation, and the clatter 
of the knives and forks penetrated through 
the heart and ears of her unhappy sister 
outside. 

With the unjustness of sorrow, she ac- 
cused Christine of indifference and neglect. 

" They don t care whether I am there 
or not," she said, bitterly. " They won't 
miss me !" 

She did not know that Christine had 
been repeatedly to her door, but finding 
it locked, had retreated on tip-toe, fearing 
to disturb her, and informing Lady Ren- 
shawe that ** Esty was asleep," she thought ; 
but " that she, no doubt, would come down 
after dinner." 

Esty had taken the precaution of locking 
her door, wishing to divert suspicion as 
long as possible. She had no wish to be 
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rescued ; her design once put in motion, 
half-measures could avail her nothing now. 
She looks at her mother, whose face is 
beaming with expectation, and who turns 
her head every time the door opens with a 
half hope of seeing her son. Nothing but 
the conventional propriety due to her guests 
prevents her from hastening to the window 
to watch. Had she done so she might have 
seen the white garments of her cowering 
and wretched daughter, instead of Egbert's 
upright, manly figure. 

Esty pressed her face against the pane, 
and gave one last long, loving look to the 
inmates of the room. 

"Good-bye all," she said. "Oh, my 
darlings, good-bye — good-bye !" And with 
an unsteady step she walked away from the 
window. 

As she passed by the corner of the house 
where the kennels stood, she heard some 
deep, low, excited barks, and a desperate 
scraping of gravel proceeding from them. 
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These came from Oscar, a favoiirite dog of 
hers, a cross between a mastiff and blood- 
hound, who was nearly frantic at the idea 
that his mistress was going to take a walk 
without the accompaniment of his society, 
and vented his disapprobation accordingly. 
Esther went up to him and calmed his ex- 
citement, by kneeUng down and putting 
her arms round his neck. His honest, soft, 
speckled jowl reposed complacently on her 
arm, while his tail still continued to repre- 
sent the delight he was feeling by its 
agitated brushing of the ground. 

" No ! you can't come with me ; down, 
Oscar, down!" she said, as his efforts to 
break away redoubled at her movement 
to go. 

He sat down directly, in meek obedience 
to her voice, but she was hardly out of 
sight before his exertions to free himself 
became more violent, but the chain was 
stronger than he, and resisted all his efforts, 
and so it happened that a dog's wistful eyes 
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were the last to watch her leaving her 
home. 

Although Esther had never openly ac- 
knowledged to herself the course she would 
pursue this night, yet her instinct had never 
deviated from one point — and that was 
Gardenhurst. 

" It must not be here," she murmured ; 
" it would make the place hideous to them." 
So she lifted the latch of the park gate and 
went out in the gathering darkness, on the 
road to Gardenhurst. 

Through the mist, past the wayside cot- 
tages, whose glimmering lights gave evi- 
dences of life and home which she was 
never more to taste. 

She walked with such eager desperation 
that she arrived at her destination ere half- 
an-hour had past. 

The old gate was overgrown with weeds 
and lichen, and was so sunk into the ground, 
that it required some slight exertion from 
her delicate arms to raise it. 
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The whole place had the hush of deser- 
tion upon it — ^not a single dog to bark — no 
bell to ring that would bring a human 
voice to answer it. There was no sound 
save the flutter of the birds who fled from 
the covert, scared by the unusual presence 
of a footstep near them. 

It would not have been wonderful if she 
had felt scared at the loneliness and silence 
reigning round her ; but no, she had a pain 
in her head and breast, the intensity of 
which bade defiance to any outward cir- 
cumstances, and she felt glad that there 
was no one there who could see her last 
disgrace. 

She forced her way with some difficulty 
through the tangled masses of boughs 
and blossoms that overhung the boundary 
path. 

The sweet scent of the azaleas lay on the 
place like a balm, and their glutinous petals 
fell on, and clung to her shoulders and hair 
as she brushed by them in her haste. 
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She had but one thought, one haven for 
her journey's end, and that was the round 
pond : in its dark waters she would bury- 
all the remorse, the misery, and the feeling 
of degradation that had made life a hell to 
her for the last two days. She forced her 
way through thicket and briar, till at last 
she emerged on the narrow green path- 
way that still ran round the dark pool's 
margin. It had always been the most 
secluded spot in the grounds, and now that 
man had ceased to curtail and clip the 
luxuriant foliage round it, it had become 
doubly so. 

There was only one narrow path open 
to it, and through that a neighbouring 
herdsman sometimes came to give an 
occasional meal to the swans, who lived 
there to suit the convenience of a neigh- 
bouring gentleman, who had too great a 
number on his own lake. As a rule, 
however, they subsisted on the dense 
green herbage of the pond, and it might 
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be many days before they would be visited 
again. 

Esther sat down amid the cool green 
reeds for a few moments' reflection. 

Images of past happiness, commingling 
with present misery, came crowding with 
such rapidity through the wretched crea- 
ture's mind, that she began to fear her brain 
would not be clear enough to offer up a 
prayer for pardon to that God whom she 
was about so grievously to offend. She 
pressed her head between her hands and 
tried to think clearly. To add to the agony 
sustained by this unhappy girl, let it be 
added that she was a&aid to die ; afraid 
of the unknown gloom that lies over the 
impenetrated depths of the other existence ; 
afiraid of the earthly degradation that meets 
our fallen dust in this world; afraid, 
miserably afraid, of the oblivion and 
silence which, after the first passionate 
wail of mourning is spent, close over the 
absent dead. 
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*' Will Geoffry remember me?*' she 
thought, " or will he, if he grieves, take 
some other woman's hand to occupy the 
blank mine will have left ?" 

She was sitting under a chestnut tree, 
with whose firuit she and Egbert used to 
pelt each other, as children. 

What would she not give if she could 
obHterate all the intervening years, and see 
herself and her brother again as sunny- 
headed infants, playing in the chequered 
light under the green leaves ! She Ihought 
of Egbert, of his lengthened toil, and of the 
crown of honour that had rewarded his ex- 
ertions ; and then while grieving to think 
of all he would suflfer at her death, she felt 
glad that she was not going to give him 
the still more bitter reproach of living. She 
thought of Christine, and her faithful and 
untiring aflfection. 

Of her mother she dared not think ; of 
Greoffry she did : his image was too much 
woven into the present circumstances for 
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her to be able, had she been willing, to 
obliterate it. 

She remembered the happy youth she 
had passed here, of the pure and poetical 
fancies she had nursed among those fragrant 
blossoms until GeoflFry came to turn her 
dreams to a reality. She thought of the 
glorious happiness of their first love, of the 
dreary hours of sorrow succeeding their 
separation, of their meeting again, when 
their love, as abiding as ever, had become 
a crime instead of a grace to their lives. 

She went over in her mind the words of 
her wild entreaty to him to save her from 
this, and of the dread silence that had 
answered her petition. 

This last remembrance gave the deciding 
impulse to her intention. She fell down on 
her knees. " Oh, Father !" she said, " have 
mercy on an unhappy creature not fit to 
die, but more afraid to live ; forgive me and 
pardon me, if you can, and help my dear 
ones to bear the affliction this will bring on 
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them. Oh, Lord, forgive me ! Oh, God, 
have mercy on me !" 

She got up and flung her arms over her 
head. " Oh, Geoffry ! Geoffry " she cried. 
It was the last cry of a soul in its mortal 
agony, for as that scream passed her lips 
she fell headlong into the dark water 
beneath her. 

A splash — a swirl of the troubled water 
—a convulsive gurgle— a trembling agitar 
tion on the part of the stream that floated 
over the body, that sank and rose and sank 
again, and all was still. 

A silvery cloud passed by for a few se- 
conds, and then the moon rose up, and 
shone with serene splendour over the scene 
of death. 

There was nothing in this deserted place 
to feel either astonishment or sorrow at this 
terrible calamity. 

The summer night was as calm, and the 
rabbit ,bounded as lightly over the path as 
before. 
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The water lapped as peacefully to the 
side of the pool, gliding over the smooth 
green leaves of the water-lilies, whose wax- 
like blossoms were closed from the night 
air, and the swans, that had uncoiled their 
long necks from under their pure-hued 
wings at the disturbance in the waters, hid 
their heads again when they found that 
those other patches of white, heaving to the 
surface at irregular intervals, offered no 
injury to the legitimate denizens of that 
lonely pool. 

Meanwhile a hackney carriage had 
rolled up to the doors of Lynncourt, and 
Egbert was being enveloped in such a 
storm of kisses and welcomes bs almost 
bewildered his sight and senses. 

With him came another man, whose face 
looked pale and worn in the glare that fell 
on it from the bright red blaze of the hall 
fire. 

This man was Q-eoffry Adair, who after 
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casting several furtive but anxious glances 
round him, laid his cold hand on Christine's 
arm, and drawing her aside, whispered in a 
scarcely audible voice, *^For God's sake 
tell me, where is your sister ?*' 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

" Oh, Marianne, where art thou ? 

Thou canst not hear my bitter pleading! 
Ah ! couldst thon, thou wouldst pardon now, 
Tho' heaven were to my prayer imheeding." 

Bybok. 

" For God's sake tell me, where is your 
sister?" Christine was recalled by this 
question to the recollection of Esty's head- 
ache, and felt a little penitent that she had 
not been up to apprise the latter of Egbert's 
arrival. 

" Poor dear Esty !" she said. '' She is 
in her room ; she hasn't been quite well to- 
day, so she is lying down. I'll go and see 
if she is awake." 

"Aye do," muttered Adair, and he 
bounded up the stairs after her, feeling his 
anxiety quickening with every rapid step 
he took. But Christine, who knew of no 
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reason for any particular hurry, and who 
was not aware that Adair was following 
her, could not resist turning into Egbert's 
room, to see if his fire was blazing, and if 
everything lookfed comfortable for his re- 
ception. Adair stood in the shadow of the 
staircase, grinding his teeth at the delay, 
and apostrophizing Christine less aflfection- 
ately than usual, as he heard the deliberate 
way in which she broke up the coals with 
the poker, and drew the curtains of the 
window ; presently, however, her fair form 
gleamed through the doorway, and she 
walked down the dark landing towards 
Esty's room. 

Greoflfry followed her stealthily, and heard 
her try the door gently. Failing in her en- 
deavour to open it, she cried out, " Esty ! 
dear ! — Esty ! it is I — Christine ! Egbert 
has come, and you must run down di- 
rectly." 

No answer ! Christine paused a moment, 
and then called again, louder. 

VOL. III. s 
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"Esty, wake up. I tell you Egbert is 
here, and GeoflEry has come with him." 

Still silent. 

Christine was becoming a little discom- 
posed, and, turning round in her perplexity, 
found herself opposite Geoffry's pale face. 

"Oh! how you startled me!" she said, 
and continued : 

*^ I have been calling ever so loud, and 
I can't make Esty hear ! how' soundly she 
must be sleeping !" 

Soundly, indeed ! oh, troubled sister with 
the fair face ! So soundly that your appeal 
will nevermore elicit any response from 
her. 

Christine began shaking the door vio- 
lently, but still gaining no answer, began 
to feel a scared sensation come over her 
at the unexpected silence that followed her 
anxious queries. 

"I hope she isn't worse!" she said, 
doubtfully, to Geoffry. 

He answered by putting her aside from 
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the door, and by flinging the weight of his 
shoulder against it. 

It fell open, but the room was too dark 
for them to distinguish anything. 

" I can easily find my way to the bed," 
said Christine, and she groped along with 
her hands before her ; Geoflfry following 
the sound of her movement with terrible 
anxiety. 

Presently her knee struck against the 
foot of the bed, and she stretched out her 
arms over its surface. 

" Tliere is nothing here /" she said, in a 
voice in which terror began to mingle. 
" Where on earth can she be ?" 

" She must be found immediately," said 
GeoflFry. And he ran down-stairs, followed 
by Christine, who somewhat recovered the 
tone of her spirits as they emerged into the 
light below stairs. 

" What a goose I was to feel frightened !" 
she thought. "I dare say she has gone 
down the other way !" 
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In the hall they met Egbert, followed by 
his mother, and the men-servants, who were 
carrying up his luggage. Egbert's hand- 
some brown &ce was beaming with happi- 



^ Halloo ! Adair," he cried ; " has Chris- 
tine been showins: von vonr room? We 
are coming up to see Esty; they tell me 
that "* 

Here he broke off in his sentence, for, 
looking up, he saw an expression on 
his friend's face that somewhat pnzzled 
him. 

** What's the matter V he asked, in an 
altered voice. 

" We can't find your sister," said Adair, 
" and I've reason to think — ^I fear ^" 

" Fear what ? isn't she well ? Where is 
she, Christine ?" (turning to his sister). 

"That's just what I don't know," said 
she. " She isn't in her room, and the door 
was locked !" 

** Poor chUd," said Lady Benshawe. " If 
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her head was aching, I daresay she is walk- 
ing outside, to cool it ; and you know Chris- 
tine she often locks her door. So, no doubt, 
she has got the key with her." 

" Well ! let's look all round the house 
first," replied the latter. **Here, Sally! 
have you seen Mrs. Cadogan lately ?" 

" Not since the afternoon. Miss," was the 
answer. 

Christine again raced up stairs, accom- 
panied by Sarah, and they commenced an 
active search, beginning with the bed- 
rooms, and ultimately coming round the 
back way, through the dining-room to the 
hall, where the members of the family were 
awaiting their return. 
' Well ?" said Egbert. 

Christine shook her head, while Sarah 
said, with that promptitude with which 
the vulgar delight to convey bad news, 
" We can't find Miss Esther nowhere, 
Sir !" 

Meanwhile Lady Renshawe had gone to 
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the door, and was calling out in a loud 
shrill voice, " Esther ! Esther !" 

"You will catch your death of cold, 
mamma,** said Captain Lisle. ^^Do come 
in. We will go and look for Esty. I dare 
say she is walking in some of the paths, or 
Men asleep in one of the summer-houses. 
Besides, you must look after my father ; he 
don't seem well.** 

And, in fact. Lord Renshawe, who had 
been much excited by all the events of the 
day, had sunk into one of the hall chairs. 
His face looked blue, and he seemed unable 
to support himself. Lady Renshawe and 
Christine, much alarmed, assisted in con- 
veying him up-stairs, while Egbert con- 
tinued to give some energetic directions 
to those round him. 

" I want some lanterns,** he cried, " and 
six servants. Two will go with me, two 
with Captain Adair, and two with you, 
Williams, and it will be hard if we don't 
find her soon.** 
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The lanterns were soon procured from 
the stable, and the party started on their 
search, each taking different routes, and 
Lady Renshawe and Christine, who had re- 
covered Lord Renshawe from his fainting 
fit, looked out into the dark night from their 
window, and saw the group disperse under 
the shadow of the trees. The sound of 
their voices grew fainter in the distance as 
they reiterated the call of** Esther ! Esther !" 
And then the two women, unable to bear 
the suspense and inaction of their situation 
any longer, gave a glance at Lord Ren- 
shawe, who was now sleeping quietly, con- 
signed him to the care of Sarah, and, gather- 
ing up their skirts, they ran into the 

darkness, also crying, " Esther I Esther !" 

« « « « « 

Half an hour had elapsed, and no trace 
had been discovered of Esther until Captain 
Adair paused before the door of that 
summer-house in which she had passed 
those last dreary hours of vigil. 
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Unoonscioiislj to himself, he was stand- 
ing (just three hours too late) on the very 
spot in which her last hope of seeing him 
had expired. 

His quick glance penetrated in a mo- 
ment through the darkness round him, 
and he fancied he detected something white 
lying under the rustic seat. 

"Bring the light/' he cried, and he 
darted forward, and picked up the object. 

It was a pocket-handkerchief, one of his 
own, and one part of it was torn and 
j^S^d, and stained by some small spots 
of blood. 

** This could only have belonged to her !" 
Greofl5y whispered to himself as he read by 
the light of the lanterns his own initials in 
the comer ; but he did not know that Esty 
had bitten it through, and her lips also, 
while waiting there between the hours of 
six and eight. 

Fresh steps and voices came hurrying 
through the dusky shadows, and Egbert 
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and Lis party came up, their faces now 
pale with apprehension. 

" / can't find her, Adair," he said. " In 
God's name, what is to be done ?" 

There was a pause for a moment, until 
Williams broke out with : 

" I have it, I know the way to find her ! 
What fools we were not to think of it 
before." 

"What! what!" said Egbert, impa- 
tiently. 

" Why, the dog, sir ; Mrs. Cadogan's 
dog, Oscar. If she has not taken him with 
her, he'll track her anywhere." 

" That will do," said Egbert, laconically, 
and the whole party turned towards the 
kennels. 

" Better not all go," said Williams ; " he 
knows me, and I'll let him loose, if you 
gentlemen will watch and see what path he 
takes." 

So they waited under the trees by the 
path, while Williams went on his mission. 
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They watched silently for a few minutes, 
and then they heard Oscar's short barks 
as he bounded down the walk towards 
them* The dog seemed to be too busy to 
pay any attention to the party. He looked 
at them for a moment, and then went on 
diligently snuffing the earth in fifty dif- 
ferent places. 

They watched the vacillations of his 
search most anxiously, not daring to caU 
his attention away, but feeling desperately 
impatient at the delay occasioned by his 
uncertainiy. Presently Egbert cried out 
with a voice that had something of a 
thrill in it : 

^'Look! hehasgotitr 

And, in fact, Oscar seemed to have quite 
made up his mind, and with his nose 
well between his paws had darted through 
the gate they were holding open, and was 
plunging wildly down the park. Adair, 
Egbert, and two of the men gave rapid 
chase. The others came on more leisurely. 
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" No need to hurry so " they said ; " heUl 
be sure to pull up presently." 

They were right in their conjecture^ for 
by the time they reached the last gate they 
found Oscar in a state of irresolution, his 
pursuers hanging anxiously on every 
movement. 

The fact was, Oscar was debating 
between the two roads. One (as we 

know) led to W , to which town he 

was accustomed daily to follow the pony- 
carriage ; the other led to Gardenhurst 
and Brenwyn. To the astonishment of 
them all (excepting GeoflEry, who dared 
not be astonished by anything) Oscar 
decided on the latter road, and soon dis- 
appeared from their sight. 

"What, in Heaven's name, could take 
her this way?'* Egbert exclaimed. **Can 
the dog have made any mistake, do you 
think, Williams ?" 

The latter shook his head. 

" Not likely, sir ; he was so fond of Mrs. 
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Cadogan. (That " was" sounded ominous !) 
Anyhow, it's our best chance for tracing 
her." 

This was true enough, and they went on 
more quickly than ever. And thus it was 
that the high intellects and affections of 
man were compelled to follow with intense 
anxiety and entire dependence the animal 
instinct of a dog, who was pointing out the 
road by which they were to discover the 
lost sister and lover. 

On arriving at Gardenhurst they found 
Oscar barking furiously at the shut gate, 
which was too high for him to jump over 
it, and too close in its formation to allow 
him to get through. 

" Does any one live at the lodge here ?" 
asked Egbert. " Any one whom Miss 
Esther would care to see T 

He did not consider the improbability 
of Esther's leaving her home to go such 
a distance to see any one, whoever it 
might have been, on the night of his 
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arrival ; but he could not even yet realize 
to himself the idea of any positive peril to 
his missing sister, and chose to imagine 
the only construction that could have been 
placed on her visit here. 

For a moment the door (caught on a 
rusty nail) resisted his hand, and he pulled 
the bell at the side. He pulled it sharply, 
and it rang out loud and clear through the 
quiet night air, till its last tinkle died in 
silence among the shrubs without producing 
any kind of response. 

Oscar was getting frantic, and was 
whining and scratching up the earth under 
the gate. Egbert applied his shoulder to 
it, but it opened with such unexpected ease, 
that he half fell forward. 

In the surprise of the moment Oscar 
darted through, and had disappeared in 
the dense foliage round them before they 
could follow him up. 

'* Where to ?" asked Egbert. 

''We will try the house first," said 
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Geoflfry, "and if she (here his voice fal- 
tered) — if she is not there, we shall soon 
hear Oscar bark !" 

Geoffry's heart had divined that which 
the others could not understand, namely, 
the reason that might have induced Esther 
to seek Gardenhurst. 

He did not dare to think that she had 
come there to diCy but the thought crossed 
his mind that some species of mental aber- 
ration might have caused her to wander 
from home, and that being the case, 
he could easily understand that instinct 
would lead her to haunt the scene of her 
happy youth. 

To the house they went, but there every- 
thing looked unmistakably deserted; the 
shutters were all closed and every door 
locked. The scene of past household hap- 
piness was void and cold, and as silent as 
the grave. Esther could have found no 
refuge there. 

They all looked at each other in blank 
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dismay, but presently they heard a distant 
bark, which indicated that Oscar was ex- 
cited afresh by something: they hurried 
round the house and heard the barks more 
distinctly. 

" This- way !" cried Egbert, running 
down the old green walk he had not 
trodden since the days of his boyhood. 

They all followed until they came to the 
end of the path. Then they listened again. 
The barks come from the left, and, with a 
species of scream, Geoffry darted down the 
narrow way, crying, " My God ! the pond I 
the pond /" 

They soon reached the calm pool, round 
the sides of which Oscar was running fran- 
tically. The trail had ceased with the 
water, and his part was played. 

As they came near, Geoflfry clutched 
Egbert's arm : 

** What's that f" he whispered, huskily ; 
'* that white thing T 

**0h, sir I" cried Williams, " that's only 
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the swans : there are two or three of them 
here, — look ! I'll go and frighten it away." 
And he went, and kneeling down on the 
bank, plunged his ami into the water. 
" My God !" he cried, " it's a hand r and 
he fell back with terror. 

Geoffry was in the water in an instant, 
and Egbert saw him raise in his arms the 
inanimate body of his dead sister. The 
moon shone so brightly on the glossy face 
and dripping hair, as to leave no doubt of 
the identity, ghastly as it was. 

They lifted her out of the water and laid 
her on the bank. Egbert seemed petri- 
fied, and could neither speak nor move ; 
Adair had fainted, and him, too, the ser- 
vants laid on the ground, a little higher up, 
among the dank reeds and dew-wet leaves. 

"She must have died hard," muttered 
one of the men. 

Egbert shuddered, and hid his face in his 
hand. She had died hard, for life was 
strong in her ; but she was so determined 
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to die that (as though fearing her courage 
might fail her) she had held her head down 
between her hands — for the water was no- 
where deep enough to drown her, had she 
lifted herself up. Her gold chain had 
fallen from her fair neck across the back of 
her head, and the bracelets were hanging 
far forward on her wrists. 

No description can convey any idea of 
the horror inspired by the sight of this 
dead girl, with all the appurtenances of life 
clinging to her! The soft white dress 
hung in wet, flaccid folds round her ; the 
rings glittered brightly on her white, cold 
fingers ; her whole attire gave evidence of 
the life and warmth in which she had 
moved but a few hours before. 

Geoffry staggered up from the place where 
they had laid him, and knelt down by her 
side. " Esty ! Esty !" he whispered, in a 
strange broken voice. •*' Esty ! speak to 
me !" 

"She will never speak again, sir," said 
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Williams, sadly, as lie rose from her side, 
where he had been attempting to hear the 
beatings of that heart which had throbbed 
80 wildly a few hours since, but which was 
now so fatally still. ** She is quite dead," 
he continued, "and has been so for some 
time, I should say/' 

" You lie !" howled Geoffry, so fiercely 
that Williams recoiled involuntarily ; *^ you 
lie, I tell you! She can't be dead — Esty 
can't be dead !" and he bent over her and 
kissed the cold forehead. " Esty !" he 
cried, "speak to me! say that you live! 
tell me that I have not lost you ! Oh, 
Esty! Esty! I never got your letter till 
to-day. I came as fast as I could. I came 
directly to take you away with me, so that 
we may be happy together — we will be so 
happy, dear — ^it shall atone for all. Oh, 
Esther, say that Fm not too late!" No 
answer; no look of recognition in those 
staring eyes, looking up through the mys- 
tery of death into his own. 
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Egbert took him by the arm, ** Come 
away, Adair," he cried, almost fiercely, and, 
pulling Geoffry away, he flung himself 
down by the body, and listened first at her 
heart and then put his fingers on her wrist. 

Geoffiy looked at him gloomily, but was 
not wholly convinced of his loss until 
Egbert lifted up his face, haggard and pale 
with despair. 

" She is dead !" he said ; and then he 
hid his face on his knees, and burst into un- 
controllable sobs. " Oh, Esty ! my little 
sister," he moaned, " is this the way you 
greet me ? is this what I Ve been waiting 
for and hoping for all these years ? Why 
did she do it ?" he cried ; " what sorrow, 
what sin, has driven her to this ?" 

Presently a recollection seemed to come 
across his mind. " Adair," he said, fiercely, 
"what do you know of this? You were 
uneasy from the first." 

"Nothing!" muttered Adair, hoarsely. 
If Esther were dead, no word from him 
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should indicate the secret she had lost life 
in order to keep. 

Williams put his arm round Egbert, and 
lifted him up. ** My dear young master," 
he said, "there is something more to be 
done. We must go home, sir — somebody 
must prepare her ladyship for this terrible 
event. Would it not be better for us to be 
going? 

'* Yes, yes ! you*re right," answered Eg- 
bert, who felt a sickening sensation come 
over him as he remembered the anxious 
faces at home. 

Geoffry was still staring at her who lay 
at his feet, and took no notice of them until 
they came to lift her up. Then he ran 
to Egbert and grasped him by the amu 
" lide," he said, " leave her with me for a 
few moments, I entreat you ; let me talk to 
her alone for a little while." 

Egbert turned round and looked at him 
sternly. " What was she to you, I should 
like to know ?" he asked. 
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" What was she to me ?" cried GeoflFry, 
in a sharp tone of agony. " Do you ask 
that? Well, she was everything in the 
world to me. I loved her better than any- 
thing else, and she loved me. Lisle ; and as 
you would have shown her mercy, I beseech 
you grant it to me." 

Williams interposed. ** Wouldn't it be 
better that you should go home first and 
prepare them T he said ; " and meanwhUe 
the men can make up a kind of litter from 
the boughs." 

Egbert ' hesitated. " Perhaps you're 
right," he said at last. He then took 
Geoflry aside. " You must not stay longer 
than a quarter of an hour." 

" I will not ; I promise it," was the 
answer ; and after giving a few words of 
direction to the men, Egbert departed. His 
bowed head and grey coat soon disappeared 
through the dewy foliage, and Geoflfry was 
left alone — alone with his dead love and 
her faithful dog, who could not be induced 
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to leave his mistress, but who lay stretched 
out close to her feet, his head between his 
paws, and his eyes furtively looking round 
at every movement Geoffry made. 
It was getting daylight, and amid 

'* The early pipe of half-awakened birdB,** 

and with the cold, yellow light broadening 
over the horizon, he held his last tryst.with 
the woman he had loved so dearly. 

He put his arm round her head, and laid 
it on his knee. How strangely cold and 
stiff that young head seemed whose cheeks 
a few days since glowed at his touch, and 
whose hair used to curl round his caressing 
fingers in such soft, warm, clinging tendrils ! 

**Too late!" he said; "too late, my 
darling! Oh, if you could but have 
waited a little longer ! oh. that cursed 
delay ! oh, that letter, that letter !" And 
he tore out a handful of hair in his agony. 
"If you were but alive," he murmured, 
" how happy we should be !" And he 
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laid his lips on her cold, impassive cheek, 
and kissed it tenderly. 

Ah, that kiss ! If it could have come a 
day earlier, what a glow of comfort would 
it not have brought to that wan, pinched 
face! 

" If she could but have been spared this 
last sorrow!" he thought. "That she 
should have thought me unkind or careless 
of her misery ! Oh, my God ! my God ! 
how could you permit this poor, helpless 
creature to be so crushed 1" 

He heard the voices of the men coming 
near. They were whispering in awe- 
stricken voices of " Mrs. Cadogan." 

** Mrs. Cadogan l** muttered Geoffry. 
"Even in death is that name to haunt 
you r 

The servants began to approach with 
the litter, and GeoflFry knew that his inter- 
view (strange interview, with one so silent, 
the other so passionate) was nearly over. 

He pressed a kiss on her blue lips. 
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"Good-bye, my ownT he whispered; '*I 
shall never see yon again^ bnt I shall never 
forget you, never V* 

He disengaged the chain from her wet, 
matted hair ; at the end of this chain hnng 
the locket he had given her containing his 
hair ; he put it round his neck, and then 
laid down her head gently on the ground. 
He knelt then on both knees and said, 
" Good-bye, Esther ; you have died in con- 
sequence of your love for me. Now listen 
to me, darling : I swear by the sky above 
me, and by you, my poor dead love, that I 
will never touch woman's lip again ; and 
the memory of you shall last me as long as 
I live !" He rose up and called " Evans !" 
One of the footmen came up. 

Captain Adair was very calm in his 
manner now ; only he had a strange light 
in his eyes, and the sound of his voice was 
totally diflferent from that in which he used 
to speak. It sounded harsh and broken. 
" Tell Captain Lisle," he said, " that I shall 
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stay at W for a few days, until lie is 

able to see me; he will find me at the 
White Hart. I am going there now." 

" Yes, sir," Evans said ; '* and I suppose 
we're to take Mrs. Cadogan home ?" 

GeoflFry shuddered. "Stay!" he an- 
swered. " I will help to carry her home — 
at least to the gates — there can be no harm 
in that." 

And so they lifted her on to the rude 
litter they had fashioned, and, Geoflfry 
taking his station by her head, they com- 
menced their homeward journey. 

The cool morning breeze played over 
the unconscious face, as that dismal pro- 
cession paced the quiet country lane ; they 
passed slowly through the peaceful fields, 
surrounded by the sweet scent of the 
hedges, whose fringes were sparkling with 
the early rime. The fresh, awakening 
beauty of nature seemed in strange contrast 
with the ghastly horror of the burthen they 
bore. 
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And so Esther Cadogan went home again, 
accompanied by the lover who had come 
too late to be of any other use to her ; and 
the first sight that greeted those two poor 
women at Lynncourt as they watched from 
their open window (they watched still in 
silent horror for that which Egbert had 
warned them was to come) was the light 
flutter of the dress, which hung down 
over the side of the litter that was bring- 
ing them back the dead daughter and 
sister. 
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CHAPTER XVir. 

" Sleep, widow'd eyes, and cease so fierce lamenting ; 
Sleep, grieved heart, and now a little rest thee ; 
Sleep, sighing woids ; stop all your discontenting ; 
Sleep^ beaten breast ; no blows shall now molest thee." 

P. Fletoheb. 

'* Death will lead her to a shade 
Where love is cold, and beauty blind." 

Davknant. 

" Here are no storms, 
No noise, but silence and eternal sleep." 

Shakespeabb. 

It was a bright June day — a day joyous 
with sunshine, sweet with the breath of 
flowers — a day which seemed to overrun 
with a sense of its own gladness. The 
fountain at Lynncourt rose in a spiral stream 
in the sun to break in a thousand glisten- 
ing drops over the wild grasses that threw 
such cool shadows round the faun's dimpled 
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marble toes. The air was filled with soft 
whistles of birds ; half-torpid insects crept 
slowly across the golden gravel paths, until 
they were lifted by the sun's influence to 
a brief but brilliant existence among the 
flowers. It was a day haunted by the 
cooing of wood-doves, by murmurs of bees, 
the cluck of farm-house hens, and the 
lowing of cattle. Even the far-off call 
of the bird-boys, that died away faintly 
behind the purple gloom of the Lynncourt 
woods, did not chime in otherwise than 
harmoniously with the music of those sum- 
mer hours. 

The great breadths of sun and shadow 
that streamed over the massive frontage of 
the house seemed to steep it in calm — a 
calm unbroken by human intrusion: for 
there were no faces to be seen at the heavy- 
muUioned windows, no voices to be heard 
at the doors. Inside the house the same 
silence and desolation prevailed : there 
were none of the customary movements of 
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servants along the corridors and passages. 
The one or two that did pass did so with 
stealthy steps, as though they were afraid 
of waking somebody — somebody who in 
this world might never again wake to step 
of friend or foe — somebody who was lying 
in a distant chamber of the vast house, with 
the sun playing as warmly on her marble 
face as though, like all else in nature, the 
poor motionless thing could rejoice in its 
genial warmth. In her bed-room, where 
the window turned towards the south, and 
where the scent of flowers came richest 
through the framework of magnolia leaves, 
lay Esty Lisle, her little hands stiff by her 
side, and the brown hair put away under 
the folds of the handkerchief that supported 
the serene dead face. 

Yes, it was serene and untroubled enough 
now. The moonlit waters at Gardenhurst 
had reflected a face wild with agony and 
terror ; but that was before they had sucked 
the poor, troubled countenance down amidst 
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the roots of their own pnre-hned lilies. 
When they ** gave up their dead " to the 
surface again, the convulsion of pain was 
replaced by a quiet smile, and the agony 
and the remorse were transferred to the 
living who wept around her. 

As she lay there, oblivious of how time 
was going — careless whether sun or shade 
rested on her brow — ^the wind that blew 
through the window lifted up a tress of 
hair that had escaped fix)m its cerements, 
and fluttered it gently to and fro against 
the rigid line of her cheek. 

At that moment the door of the chamber 
opened, and Christine, with heavy rims 
round her eyes and clenched hands^ walked 
swiftly up to the bed. She had felt a great 
gulp in her heart when she saw that moving 
curl of hair. For a moment one of those 
wild imaginings— one of those faint hopes 
that may come across the most evenly- 
regulated minds — brought a thrill to hers. 

" Esty !" she cried — ^and then, before the 
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cry had died into echo, she knew how 
vain a one it was, and fell prostrate at 
her sister's feet. The birds twittered — 
the sun moved slowly from one win- 
dow, to another — the faint bubble of the 
fountain still made a pleasant murmur 
in the distant garden ; but the dead 
face turned as impassive a regard on the 
beauties of the day as it did on the ap- 
pealing anguish of Christine's eyes : hence- 
forth it could recognise neither. The glories 
with which God graces the earth, the love 
that had attended her from childhood, and 
that had made life sweet to her, were all 
equally a matter of indifference to the dead 
heart that had forgotten everything and 
everyone. " Oh, Esty ! — my Esty !" mur- 
mured Christine, as she pressed her hot 
face against the cold one of her sister. " If 
you could speak to me — look at me — but 
for one instant !" she sobbed ; and then she 
fell on her knees, and took up and kissed 
tenderly the rigid fingers that lay with 
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such a numb weight between her own 
feverish palms. "You will never touch 
me with your dear hand again— never 
look at me — never call me with your voice. 
My love cannot reach you now. Oh, my 
darling ! you have gone away from me — 
far, far away — and were I to weep out my 
eyes over your dead face, I could not make 
it comprehend my sorrow, or wake to con- 
sciousness of my tears !" and Christine 
placed her arm as tenderly round her 
sister's throat as though it were still pal- 
pitating with life, and showered kisses 
and tears in passionate profusion over 
the benign, unanswering face. The sun- 
beams, that streamed through the coloured 
glass of the antique window-panes, flung 
curious hues over the floats of Christine's 
yellow hair, as it swept across the breast 
of the dead, and the summer air, that 
blew gently against her tear-stained face, 
seemed to mock her with its sweet content, 
bearing with it, as it did, the scent of 
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mown meadows and the feint clash of the 
haymakers' scythes. 

Christine loathed the sunshine, and felt 
sickened by the perfmne of the flower and 
the song of the bird. 

" What is it to Aer now ?" she murmm^ed, 
passionately. " What is light to her aow 
— or sound — or love ?' 

The yearning in Christine's eyes, as she 
eat and looked love into her sister's purple- 
filmed orbs — the expression of intense 
desolation in her whole attitude — was in 
strange contrast with the silent peace 
that pervaded the aspect of the dead. 
Truly the poet has said, "'Tis the sur- 
vivor dies;" and no one who could have 
gazed at the two sisters, in this their last 
interview, could have doubted but that the 
younger was the less to be envied. 

" What is it ? — oh, my God, tell me what 
it is !" and Christine, with a fresh access of 
agony, flung herself down by the bed, and 
stretched up her arms to Heaven. " What 
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is this life Thou hast made so dear to Thy 
creatiire&— this love which makes Thy crear 
tures so dear to one another — if this is to be 
the end of it all ? What is this death that 
comes to destroy all that life has engendered, 
that love has fostered ? It is cruel — cruel 
to make life, and the love so dear to beings 
whose doom is that they should fall away 
from both— making torn remnants of the 
hearts that survive them." 

Then she looked at the sweet smile that 
still lingered round Esty's lips, and her in- 
coherent ravings ceased. 

"I was wrong/' she said — "wrong to 
repine at Sis decree, since it will enable us 
to meet again where sorrow shall not cloud 
your poor eyes nor trouble your heart. I 
shall come to. you, my darling ; and when I 
am cold like you, there will be no more 
separation between us.'* 

Then, with a shudder, she recalled the 
terrible thought that had glanced across her 
mind when she first caught sight of the 
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burthen the men bore on their shoulders as 
they passed up through the dewy avenue 
to the front door on that dreadful yester^ 
day morning. But she put the thought 
from her vehemently, and let her mind 
rest on the explanation Egbert had given 
her. 

** It was fever, it was delirium, and she 
did not know what she did. My poor, poor 
dear, I should have kept better watch over 
her. She did not know where she walked, 
and there was no one with her, and the 
bank was so slippery. Oh !" she added, with 
a groan, " how can I ever forgive myself 
for my negligence ! Had I kept with her a 
little longer it might never have happened. 
Hark ! what is that ?" 

Full and clear through the summer^ 
steeped air came the sound of the Lynn- 
court church bell as it began to toll the 
number of Esty Lisle's departed years, and 
Christine, burying her head in the clothes, 
prayed with an agony of self-abasement 
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that God would be merciful to tbe poor 
erring soul He had taken so abruptly from 
the harsh world to be judged by an infinite 
compassion. 

" Pity and pardon her, Lord ! Let all 
the pain she suffered be sufficient penance 
for her sins. She was human, and thus 
made by Thee to err. Thou who art divine, 
judge not too hardly of the filings of Thy 
creation. Pardon her, Lord ! Admit her 
to the glory of Thy blessing; and so fit me 
that I too may one day partake of it, and 
meet her dear face in the peace of Thy 
heavens." 

And as the day waned^ and the shadows 
deepened in the comers of the room, and 
the dew fell thick on the grass, Christine 
seemed to feel a foretaste of the peace she 
implored, for the tears dried on her cheeks ; 
and as she sat there, with the dead hand 
still resting in her own, her beautiful 
features wore a calm like that of the face 
lying on the pillow before her. 
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" I shall see her again — I feel quite sure 
I shall see her again." 

Although Esty's shape lay there, it was 
observable that her sister spoke of her as 
one feir away. And was she not far away ? 
Aye, far away from all human sympathy. 

" But I shall come to you " said Christine, 
unconsciously paraphrasing the words of the 
Psalmist : ** My darling, you will never 
come back to me, but I shall come to you." 

And then she stood up and took a last 
kiss of her sister's still smiling lips, and left 
the room, closing the door gently behind 
her. 

Years after, when the grasses round Esty 
Lisle's grave had grown rank and tall 
under the dews and rains of many seasons, 
and the clematis planted by Christine's 
hand had crept up and overshadowed the 
tallest letter of the name recorded on the 
tombstone, and when the villagers had long 
ceased to look with any interest on the in- 
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Bcription that described in brief terms the 

fatal accident by which Esther Lisle lost 

her life, at the age of twenty-four years, 

there still came an annual visitor to this 

otherwise forgotten grave — a friend whose 

footsteps crushed the wild luxuriance of 

flower and weed on every anniversary of 

Esty's deathy whose hands reverently culled 

some blossom from the scented tangles of 

honeysuckle, to bear away on each visit as 

a remembrance of that green-stained tomb 

and its occupant* But the hand and the 

step were not those of a man. The heart 

that never forgot, the voice that prayed by 

Esty*s grave until the voice itself was dumb 

in deaths was that of Christine^ her sister. 
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